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So  This  is  Paris? 


C 


It's  good  to  have  a  social  drink 

at  the  end  of  the  day.  It's  best  if  it's  made  with 
Seagram's  7  Crown  . . .  American  whiskey  at  its  finest. 

Seagrams  and  be  Sure 

RAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


ROAD  BIRDS  ...  a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


THE 


No-See  Gull 


This  bird's  flying  blind  most  of  the 
time.  He  works  so  hard  at  seeing  through 
the  dirt  and  grime  that  he  can't 
keep  his  mind  on  where  he's  going. 


THE 


Smart  Bird 


takes  advantage  of 


his  service  station's  free  "safety  services."  He 
makes  it  a  rule  to  let  the  attendant  clean  his 
windshield  and  check  his  wipers  regularly. 

The  Smart  Bird  also  has  a  rule  for  best  engine 
protection.  He  always  buys  premium  gasoline. 
Premium  gasoline  has  a  higher  octane  rating — 
prevents  damaging  knock — gives  best 
performance  and  top  mileage. 


It's  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 


"Balanced 
Tackle" 


OFFERS 
FISHERMEN 
MORE . . . 


^^^^^n  i 


When   it  comes 
time  to  choose  new 
tackle,  fishermen  who 
knoiv  choose  Garcia.  Garcia 
provides  the  complete  line  of 
balanced,  high  quality  spinning 
tackle... everything  needed  for 
season   after  season   of  spin- 
ning thrills  and  satisfaction. 
Finest  materials  .  .  .  skilled 
craftsmanship  .  .  .  designed  and 
tested  for  the  utmost  in  smooth, 
dependable  performance— that's 
GARCIA.  When  you  decide  to 
choose  new  equipment,  take 
advantage  of  the  widest  selec- 
tion of  balanced  tackle.  Choose 
Garcia  — the  complete  qual- 
ity line. 


soft .  . .  supple  .  . . 

GARCIA  PLATYL 

Thinner,  stronger,  mira- 
cle monofilament.  Soft- 
textured    Platyl  stays 
pliable    and    easy  to 
manage  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  —  holds  knots 
better,    too!    Play  'em 
with    style,    play    'em  W 
with    confidence,  take 
'em  with  Garcia  Platyl      \j  ^  \ 
the  record -taking  mono- 
filament. 


GARCIA 

ABU  REFLEX  SPINNING  LURES 

The  lure  sensation  of  the  season. 
Snap   an   ABU   on   your   line   and         ,    ,  <. 
prepare  for  acfion/  Dazzling  color       ,  \  J 
.  .  .  sparkling    blades  .  .  .  tantalizing 
live-action    make    Abu-strikes  in- 
evitable—and then  it's  up  to  you! 

You'll  want  to  read  Ihe  spin  fisherman  — only  maga- 
|    zinc  devoted  entirety  lo  spinning.  Write  for  details. 
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How  to  avoid  dry,  unruly  "wildcat  hair" 


New  greaseless  way  to  keep  your  hair  neat  all  day 


Hunting  for  a  greaseless  hair  tonic? 

New  Vitalis  tames  hair  with  V-7,  the  unique  grooming 
discovery  that's  not  a  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal  oil.  You 
can  use  it  every  day -yet  never  have  an  over-slick,  plas- 
tered-down look. 

What's  more,  Vitalis  protects  your  hair  and  scalp  hand- 
somely from  dryness.  And  tests  show  it  kills  on  contact 
germs  many  doctors  associate  with  infectious  dandruff. 

Try  new  Vitalis  with  V-7.  You  will  like  it.  (And  so  will 
your  mate.) 

New  VITALIS*  Hair  Tonic  with  V-7, 


MESSY  OILS 


"TISSUE  TEST"  PROVES  GREASELESS  VITALIS 

OUTDATES  MESSY  OILS.  In  an  independent 
testing  laboratory,  Vitalis  and  leading 
cream  and  oil  tonics  were  applied  in  the 
normal  way.  Hair  was  combed  and  then 
wiped  with  cleansing  tissue.  Unretouched 
photographs  above  show  the  difference 
in  results ! 


Sound  your  Z ..  .enjoy 

GAS  ECONOMY 
FOR 
KEEPS 


because  — 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

Can  motor  oil  really  increase  gasoline 
mileage?  Yes!  Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
prevents  deposits  from  forming 
in  combustion  chambers.  This 
eliminates  power-stealing  knock 
and  ping.  By  keeping  engines  clean, 
this  different  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  with  an  all-oil  body  makes 
every  drop  of  fuel  work  harder, 
unlocks  full  horsepower— not  for 
just  a  few  miles  after  an 
oil  change,  but  for  keeps. 
To  make  the  gasoline  you  use 
take  you  farther  on  every  tanktul, 
get  Pennzoil  with  Z-7,  The 
Tough  Film*  oil,  in  the  exact 
seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 


IN  EVERY  STATE. 
AT  DEALERS  WHO 

care  for  your  car 


MEMBER  PENN  Mkllf  CRUDE  OIL  ASSN.,  PERMII  NO.  2,  OIL  CITY,  PA 


FINEST  ON  PYLE 

Sir:  The  article  by  General  Randle, 
"The  End  of  Ernie  Pyle,"  in  your 
December  issue  is  the  finest  on  the 
true  Ernie  I  have  ever  read.  I  knew 
Ernie  from  babyhood,  then  on  into 
grade  school,  then  into  Helt  Township 
High  School,  near  Dana,  Indiana, 
where  he  recited  in  at  least  two  sub- 
jects daily  to  me  for  three  years.  I  also 
knew  his  dad  and  mother  and  of 
course  Aunt  Mary.  The  last  time  we 
saw  Ernie  he  was  on  his  way  west 
from  Europe  to  follow  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  He  w  as  spending  a  short  time 
at  home  with  his  parents.  We  had  no 
thought  it  would  be  the  last  time. 
I  low  little  we  thought,  when  we  knew 
him  as  a  child,  that  he  would  achieve 
the  place  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  and  their  parents! 

Edgar  A.  Stahl 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

COMMUNIST  JAMESTOWN 

Sir:  I  certainly  agree  with  the  article 
in  the  February  1956  issue  "It  Doesn't 
Work  Here,"  by  Merle  Thorpe.  Be- 
yond any  doubt  after  so  many  trials 
and  failures  in  the  past,  communism 
should  never  again  be  tried  in  our 
own  United  States.  One  instance  the 
author  omitted  was  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  during  the  w  inter  of  1609- 
1610.  They  tried,  at  first,  to  run  things 
there  on  a  communistic  basis— and  had 
a  very  tragic  result.  That  winter  of 
1609-1610  is  known  in  United  States 
history  as  "  The  Starving  Time"  and 
rightly  so.  After  that  winter  w  as  over, 
a  certain  amount  of  land  w  as  given  to 
each  of  the  colonists,  and  from  then 
on  those  who  worked  prospered,  and 
those  who  were  idle  didn't. 

George  Keith  Holland 

Miami,  Okla. 

PROUD  LEGIONNAIRE 

Sir:  Will  you  give  your  support  to 
legislation  to  compensate  servicemen 
for  leave  lost  as  the  result  of  being 
prisoners  of  the  communists  in  Korea? 
During  the  last  Congress  this  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  and  passed  the 


Senate,  but  it  died  in  the  House.  Sena 
tor  Chavez  of  New  Mexico  has  prom 
ised  to  reintroduce  the  legislation  ii 
none  is  now  in  existence.  As  you  know 
the  amount  of  leave  which  a  service- 
man may  accumulate  is  limited  by  law 
to  60  days.  Compensation  for  leave 
accumulated  in  excess  of  60  days  can 
only  be  made  as  the  result  of  another 
law .  1  hose  of  us  who  accumulated 
more  than  60  days  while  we  were 
prisoners  simply  lost  the  leave.  Prior 
to  being  captured,  most  of  us  were  ac- 
tively in  combat.  As  the  consequence, 
we  accumulated  leave  which  we  were 
unable  to  take.  For  myself,  I  was  sta- 
tioned on  Okinawa  in  a  non-combat 
status  for  the  ten  months  that  I  was  in 
the  Far  East  prior  to  being  captured. 
However,  I  used  my  spare  time  to 
voluntarily  go  to  Korea  and  fly  com- 
bat missions.  I  had  37  missions  against 
the  communists  to  my  credit  before  I 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  Korea.  At  the 
time  of  my  capture  by  the  communists. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Dean  Lucas 
Post,  Clovis,  New  .Mexico.  Immedi- 
ately after  my  left  leg  was  amputated., 
the  communists  started  their  interro- 
gation. One  question  they  asked  w  as. 
"To  what  organizations  do  you  be- 
long?" This  was  not  military  informa- 
tion so  I  told  them,  "The  American 
Legion. The  interrogator  w  ent  into 
a  rage,  shouting,  "The  most  reaction- 
ary organization  on  earth."  I  knew 
beforehand  that  he  would  get  mad. 
but  I  told  him  that  I  am  a  member 
because  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Thomas  I).  Harrison 
Lt.  Col.  USAF  (Ret.) 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

KNOW  THIS  MAN? 


Sir:  I  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  the  German  Navy,  20  years  old  in 
August  1945.  when  several  American 
planes  were  shot  down  at  our  fortified 
position  (Royan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Girone).  Some  of  the  pilots 
saved  their  lives  by  means  of  para- 
chutes. I  was  among  those  who  were 
ordered  to  find  the  pilots  and  take 
them  prisoners.  I  had  luck,  four  men 
fell  into  my  hands.  (One  officer  who 
was  from  New  York  and  three  men 
whose  rank  1  could  not  determine.!  1 
cannot  say  anything  more  about  whai 
happened  but  w  e  exchanged  addressee 
and  promised  to  write  to  each  other 
after  the  war.  I  then  let  the  four  men 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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AMAZING  ELECTRIC  SPRAY  GUN  ELIMINATES  EXPENSIVE  AIR  COMPRESSORS  AND  MOTORS 


MAKE  MONEY!  SAVE  MONEY!  With 
Amazing  SUPER  JET  Spray  Kit ! 


No  Experience  Needed  To  Operate  Easy-To-Use  All  Purpose  Spray  Gun. 


Now  anyone  can  own  a  professional,  all-purpose  spray  gun.  Homeowners!  Hobbyists!  Handymen!  Paint  the  fast, 
easy  way  with  the  amazing  new  Super  Jet  Spray  Gun.  Save  money  spray  painting  shelves,  closets,  cabinets,  furni- 
ture, bookcases,  doors  and  other  things  around  the  house.  Make  money  in  your  spare  time  spraying  fine  finishes  on 
automobiles,  fences,  metalwork  and  hundreds  of  other  projects  for  your  friends,  neighbors  or  customers.  Super 
Jet  can  pay  for  itself  on  the  very  first  job.  It  costs  just  $1.00  a  week  —  no  money  down! 

This  lightweight,  self-contained  spray  gun  makes  painting  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  because  there 
are  no  tanks,  no  compressors,  no  complicated  equipment  to  cause  trouble  or  confusion.  Simply  plug 
Super  Jet  into  any  110  Volt  A.C.  electrical  outlet,  fill  the  non-breakable  aluminum  container 
with  paint  and  pull  the  trigger  to  start  spraying.  Spray  paint,  enamel,  lacquer,  varnish,  shel- 
lac, insecticide,  deodorants,  liquid  fertilizer,  oil  and  water  as  easily  as  pointing  your 
finger!  Just  about  any  liquid  that  pours  easily,  sprays  easily  when  you  use  Super  Jet! 


SELF-CLEANING! 

ONE  CONTROL  KNOB! 

Simply  spray  solvent  through 
the  gun  after  painting  and 
Super  Jet  cleans  itself  in 
seconds  .  .  .  automatically! 

A  simple  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  instantly  adjusts  Super 
Jet  to  atomize  the  material 
you  are  spraying! 

JEWEL  NOZZLE 


ALL 
META 

No  Breakable 
Glass  Or  Plastic  || 
Polished  Aluminum 
Jar 


AUTOMATIC  PAINT  STRAINER 


Super  Jet's  ingenious  fine -screen  metal 
filter  automatically  strains  paint  and  spray 
materials.  Dirt,  pigments,  etc.  are  automati- 
cally filtered  out  and  prevented  from  clogging  gun ! 


FREE  TRIAL  IS  BEST  PROOF!  SEND  NO  MONEY! 


A  COMPLETE  SPRAY  KIT! 
Only  $29.95-$l .  a  week! 

•  NEW  SUPER  JET  SPRAY  GUN 

•  POLISHED  ALUMINUM  JAR 

•  AUTOMATIC  PAINT  STRAINER 

•  15  FT.  DISTANCE  TUBING 

•  23  FT.  NEOPRENE  CORD  SET 

•  GEM  NOZZLE  DISC 

•  WALL  CHART  &  INSTRUCTIONS 

•  STEEL  CARRYING  CASE 

PLUS  Your  Name  in  23  KARAT  GOLD 


FREE! 

Mail  Coupon  To- 
day with  order  and 
get  FREE  5-piece 
Screw  Driver  Set. 


EXTRA  BONUS! 


Send  $29.95  in  full 
payment  of  your 
SUPER  JET  SPP.AY  KIT  and  receive  as 
extra  bonus  tool  kit  pictured!  Tempered  steel 
6  inch  wrench,  7  inch  pliers,  screw  driver 
blades  and  chuck,  complete  with  carrying 
case.  Not  a  toy! 

)     FULLY  GUARANTEED!  10  Day  Free  Trial  plus  90 

j  Day  Guarantee  Against  Mechanical  Defects. 

)     POWER  PRODUCTS,  175  EAST  87th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR   10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


POWER  PRODUCTS.  Super  Jet  Division  4-AL 
175  East  87th  Street,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  amaiinq  new  SUPER  JET  SPRAY  KIT.  I  must  be  completely  satis- 
fied or  I  may  return  within  10  days  for  full  purchase  price  refund.  I  am 
using  payment  plan  checked  below. 

I    I    PAYMENT  IN  FULL.  Enclosed  is  $29.95  (check  or  money  order)  in  full 
1 — 1    payment.  Be  sure  to  send  my  FREE  GIFT  plus  EXTRA  BONUS. 
I-]    SIMPLIFIED  BUDGET  PLAN.  (No  Money  Down)  I  will  pay  $29.95  at 
m  ' — '    $1.00  per  week  plus  postage  and  small  credit  service  charge.  (No 
credit  charge  if  paid  within  60  days.)  Be  sure  to  send  my  FREE  GIFT! 

|  YOUR  NAME  will  be  written  in  23  Karat  Gold  on  your  kit.  Please  Print 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


>|  CITY  ZONE  STATE 

|j  EMPLOYED  BY  POSITION 

ADDRESS   


Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
6y  Joe  Marsh 


Do-lt-Wfiose-Self? 

Monk  McCarthy's  almost  as  good  at 
publicity  stunts  as  he  is  at  servicing 
and  repairing  cars — which  is  pretty 
darned  good. 

His  latest  gimmick  is  a  hand- 
bill titled:  ''DO-IT-YOURSELFERS! 
Why  Not  Grease  Your  Own  Car?" 

Then  he  follows  with  two  para- 
graphs about  all  the  greases  you'll 
need — the  full  set  of  wrenches,  spray 
gun,  grease  gun,  four  jacks — the  abil- 
ity to  work  flat  on  your  back  with  a 
face  full  of  goo.  And  at  the  very  end 
there's  this  line:  "Or,  if  that's  too 
much  trouble,  we'll  do  the  job  for  751." 

From  where  I  sit,  Fll  have  to  admit 
Monk's  schemes  attract  attention.  They 
often  seem  farfetched  to  me,  but  he 
and  I  always  had  different  opinions 
on  how  to  run  a  business — just  as  we 
have  different  opinions  about  what's 
the  best  beverage.  He  likes  hot  tea — / 
prefer  a  glass  of  beer — which  doesn't 
keep  us  from  having  a  "smooth-run- 
ning" friendship. 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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EDITOR'S 

c  o  r( n  e  r 


ALL  FOR  LOVE 


ON  APRIL  15,  don't  forget,  all  you 
lucky  people  are  supposed  to  have 
your  income  tax  returns  riled,  with  checks 
attached. 

The  reason  we  are  reminded  of  this  is 
because  of  a  recent  advertisement  we  saw. 
It  was  placed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic, which  used  some  of  its  tax-exempt 
millions  to  buy  another  chunk  of  adver- 
tising space. 

This  time  the  Fund  is  messing  around 
in  show  business,  offering  prizes  for  what 
it  considers  the  best  shows  on  radio  and 
television.  Personally,  we'd  like  to  nomi- 
nate as  the  TV  show  of  the  year  that 
rollicking  session  of  Meet  the  Press  which 
starred  Robert  M.  Hutchins  in  his  familiar 
Boy  Wonder  act.  Everyone  who  was 
privileged  to  see  that  frolic  agrees  that  it 
tops  anything  ever  done  by  Jerry  Lewis, 
Red  Skelton,  Danny  Kaye,  Milton  Berle, 
Sid  Caesar,  Jackie  Gleason,  or  Rocky 
Graziano.  Unfortunately,  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  is  not  releasing  films  of  this 
opus,  the  way  it  blanketed  the  country 
with  movies  starring  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  and  featuring  Ed  Murrow,  the 
intellectuals'  Ned  Sparks. 

However,  proof  that  Dr.  Hutchins  is 
just  as  polished  a  performer  away  from 
the  TV  cameras  is  evident  in  a  few  re- 
marks he  made  recently  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  which  honored  the  learned  gent 
with  a  scroll.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported: 

"He  I  Hutchins]  said  that  he  personally 
deserved  no  reward  for  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Fund  in  behalf  of  civil  rights, 
for  he  was  merely'  doing  a  job  in  which 
lie  believed,  and  at  no  cost  to  himself — " 

We  have  added  the  italics  because  we'd 
like  to  commend  the  Doc  for  his  honesty. 
He  is  indeed  doing  this  noble  w  ork  at  no 
cost  to  himself,  but  probably  through  an 
oversight  he  forgot  to  tell  his  friends  at 
the  banquet  table  that  he  is  being  paid 
$50,000  a  year  for  it.  Indeed,  it  can  safely 
be  assumed  that  Self-Sacrificing  Bob  never 
had  it  so  good. 

Further  in  his  speech  he  told  of  the  piti- 
ful plight  of  the  directors  of  the  Fund, 
and  how  they  strive  for  righteousness  de- 
spite the  terrible  anti-civil-rights  climate 
in  this  country.  Well,  they  get  paid  for  it 
too.  Every  time  they  sit  down  at  a  table 
to  discuss  the  latest  Hutchiiis-Ferry  boon- 
doggles they  get  $750  for  their  roil.  Plus 
whatever  expenses  they  run  up.  And 
that's  pretty  good  pay.  General  Motors 
pays  its  directors  $100,  as  do  such  major 


insurance  companies  as  Metropolitan  Life, 
New  York  Life  and  Equitable.  But  maybe 
the  difference  is  that  those  companies 
don't  operate  on  tax-exempt  money. 


BITING  THE  HAND... 


AT  THE  dinner  mentioned  previously, 
L  Dr.  Hutchins  attacked  critics  of  his 
organization  as  "a  few  individuals  and 
groups  w  hose  vociferousness  exceeds  their 
influence  and  their  intelligence." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Henry  Ford  (I 
was  among  the  critics  of  Hutchins  and 
his  Fund,  we  wonder  just  who  in  the 
world  Doc  Hutchins  had  in  mind  with 
that  crack. 


GIANT  AMONG  PYGMIES 


BECAUSE  of  the  way  our  news 
channels  are  monopolized  by  the 
special  pleaders  of  the  left,  it  is  difficult 
for  anyone  to  know  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening, particularly  when  politics  is  in- 
volved. We  had  an  excellent  example  of 
that  when  powerful  forces  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  decided  that  since  General 
(MacArthur  was  insistent  on  playing  too 
rough  with  the  commies  he  had  to  go. 
And,  of  course,  he  went. 

To  most  Americans  this  w  as  an  amaz- 
ing thing.  They  know  this  man  as  our 
foremost  military  genius,  the  man  who, 
despite  heartbreaking  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way,  had  led  our  troops  to 
victory  over  the  Japs  and  then  made 
Japan  a  true  ally  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  also  aware  of  his  brilliant 
work  in  Korea,  exemplified  by  the  Inchon 
landing,  and  they  knew  that  with  him  in 
command  the  reds  were  going  to  take  a 
terrific  drubbing.  What  is  more,  our  GI's 
knew  it  too,  and  with  this  knowledge  they 
were  driving  forward  to  certain  victory. 

And  then  it  stopped.  In  one  of  the  most 
disgracefully  handled  episodes  in  our  his- 
tory, General  iMacArthur  was  summarily 
relieved  of  his  command.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  explain  the  method  used;  indeed, 
it  was  impossible.  But  of  course  that  ele- 
ment which  had  always  deplored  the 
General's  ability  to  defeat  the  commies 
made  a  valiant  effort.  So,  through  the 
same  influential  papers  and  over  the  same 
familiar  tonsils,  the  venom  was  discharged 
to  smear  this  man  who  towered  like  a 
giant  among  his  pygmy  detractors. 

As  a  result  of  this  brainwashing,  or  be- 
cause of  blind  political  loyalties,  there  arc 
still  some  who  believe  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  kicked  out  for  cause.  For 
those  particularly  we  urge  a  prompt 
reading  of  the  new  book  MacArthur,  His 
Rendezvous  with  History,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Courtney  Whitney,  who  for  years  served 
with  MacArthur.  It  is  eloquently  written, 
but  more  important  it  provides  a  lot  of 
facts  heretofore  denied  to  Americans. 
And  those  facts  add  up  to  a  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  we  all  face  when  politi- 
cians attempt  to  become  military  experts. 
We  laugh  at  the  way  Hitler  rode  rough- 
shod over  his  generals,  but  obviously 
Germany  wasn't  the  only  country  where 
the  head  man  liked  to  play  soldier. 

Incidentally,  it  may  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  The  New  York  Times  found 
the  book  not  to  its  liking. 


INTERESTED  VISITORS  — Pat  Haan,  a  telephone  accounting  clerk,  explains  billing  machine 
to  Mrs.  Beebe  and  her  husband.  "I  was  so  impressed  with  everything  I  saw,"  says  Mrs. 
Beebe,  "that  I  went  right  home  and  wrote  a  piece  for  our  local  newspaper."  It's  so 
human  and  friendly  that  we  are  reprinting  it  here. 


"PEOPLE 

are  the  Greatest 


Invention  Yet 


// 


Visitor  to  Telephone  exhibit  says:  "The 
man  of  the  house  came  out  with  a 
new  reverence  for  engineering.  I  came 
out  with  a  new  reverence  for  people." 

We  went  to  the  Telephone  Company's 
Open  House,"  writes  Evadne  Scott  Beebe 
in  the  Zion-Benton  News,  "and  saw  the 
electronic  brain  playing  tick-tack-toe.  My 
husband  was  enthralled  with  the  perform- 
ance but  I  was  watching  the  deft,  well- 
groomed  hands  of  the  woman  at  the 
machine. 

"After  we  listened  to  her  little  speech 
we  went  to  a  man  who  told  us  how  tele- 
phone bills  are  made  out.  Then  a  clear- 
eyed  young  woman  operated  the  machine 
for  us.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an  amazing  gim- 
mick, but  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  the 
girl  who  handled  it  so  well. 

"Outside  we  stopped  by  a  truck  with 
an  'earth  auger'  and  other  modern  attach- 


ments. Explaining  their  uses  was  a  big, 
brown,  jovial  lineman. 

"While  we  listened  to  an  account  of 
how  fast  the  auger  could  dig  a  hole,  I 
was  looking  at  the  man  and  thinking  that 
here  was  the  typical  lineman,  strong,  alert, 
capable  and  kindly,  a  person  who,  in 
times  of  disaster,  becomes  a  kind  of 
unsung  hero. 

"My  husband  said,  'This  is  what  I 
want  to  see,'  as  we  went  into  the  equip- 
ment building.  Here  we  saw  switches 
and  relays,  ringing  machines,  countless 
colored  wires  in  patterns  like  quilt  blocks, 
and  listened  to  technical  explanations. 

"That  is,  my  husband  listened.  I 
watched  the  men  as  they  talked  so  intelli- 
gently and  wondered  where  they  live, 
who  cooks  their  meals  and  irons  their 
shirts,  what  their  problems  are,  and  if 
they  were  ever  in  love." 

Evadne  Scott  Beebe 
Zion-Benton  (111.)  Neivs 

There  is,  indeed,  a  lot  of  wonderful 
equipment  in  telephone  service.  But  it 
takes  more  than  740,000  Bell  System  men 
and  women  to  make  it  work.  And  because 
more  people  are  making  more  use  of  their 
telephones,  the  number  of  employees  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

"People,"  as  Mrs.  Beebe  points  out, 
"are  the  greatest  invention  yet"  in  the 
telephone  business. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Destination: 

Adventure! 


...on  a 
Greyhound 
Escorted  Tour! 


Get  set  to  meet  the  real  America  .  .  . 
when  you  choose  your  1956  vacation 
from  one  of  40  thrilling  Escorted  Tours 
by  Greyhound ! 

Together  with  a  friendly  group  and 
a  helpful  escort,  you  ride  a  "private" 
Greyhound  coach,  stop  each  night  at 
modern  hotels,  take  side  trips,  all  at  one 
low  price.  See  examples  below  — there 
are  many  more ! 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCLE 

20  days  from  Chicago  $290.45 

YELLOWSTONE 

10  days  from  Los  Angeles,  7  meals  $179.95 
FLORIDA  CIRCLE 

13  days  from  New  York  ....  $190.95 
NEW  ENGLAND 

7  days  from  Albany,  1  1  meals     .     .  $143.35 

U.S.  lax  extra.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


r,,. 

I     FREE!  VACATION  MAP  WITH  TOUR  FACTS  I 

■      Moil  to  Greyhound  Tour  Dept.,  71  West  J 

I  Lake,  Chicago,  III.,  for  colorful  map  and  S 
m      details  on  dozens  of  Escorted  Tours. 

I  N 

|      Name         j 

I Address     m 

"  1 

It-ity  &  State  .     mm 
Send  me  details 

|     on  a  tour  to:  .   || 


anc 


Your  Personal 
AFFAIRS 

Information  that  will  help  you  with  your  everyday  problems. 

This  is  the  month  when  three  items  —  affecting  your  finances,  your  home 
id  your  health  —  will  jab  at  your  attention: 

Your  final  1955  federal  income  tax  return  is  due  April  16.  So  is  a  declara- 
tion of  your  estimated  income  for  1956.  So  also  the  final  payment  on  your 
1955  tax  plus  your  first  payment  (if  any)  for  1956. 

Enough  information  on  federal  taxes  is  available  free,  or  at  a  very  small 
price,  to  make  repetition  a  waste.  But  paste  this  in  your  hat  for  safety's  sake: 

1.  Whatever  you  do,  file  a  return  and  file  it  on  time.  If  you  can't,  ask  for 
an  extension.  But  if  at  all  possible  get  something  on  paper  over  your  own 
(and  your  wife's)  signature;  that  shows  Uncle  Sam  you're  not  a  cheat. 

2.  Bear  in  mind  that  every  federal  income  tax  return  is  checked.  This 
doesn't  just  mean  that  the  revenuers  see  whether  you  can  make  four  out 
of  twice  two;  the  tax  people  also  take  a  good  look  at  your  income,  dependents 
claimed,  and  deductions. 

3.  Don't  bank  on  any  statute  of  limitations  to  bail  you  out  if  you  throw 
income  tax  sheets  into  the  wastebasket.  True,  the  government  can  hook  you 
for  minor  errors  and  lapses  only  within  three  years  (six  in  a  few  cases) ; 
and  even  then  you  may  be  able  to  talk  your  way  out  of  a  penalty.  But  for 
willful  deceptions,  you're  fair  game  forever. 

4.  Save  all  important  records  four  years  or  more.  That  means  check  stubs, 
receipted  bills,  records  of  stock  and  real  estate  transactions— anything  having 
a  bearing  on  taxes.  Best  system:  Get  a  file  cabinet  or  folder  to  store  such 
data  in  one  place  (it  will  help  with  your  State  taxes,  too). 

And  speaking  of  State  taxes:  Legal  experts  agree  that  many  States  these 
days  are  rougher  about  taxes  than  Washington.  They  need  money  badly. 

•  •  • 

Time  was  when  you  hooked  eight  appliances  onto  your  electrical  system 
and  thought  you  were  Edison  himself.  Now  the  figure  is  closer  to  30  and 
going  up.  Can  your  wiring  take  it? 

Think  of  your  electrical  system  as  a  highway  leading  from  the  nearest  pole 
to  your  fuse  box.  At  the  fuse  box  the  traffic  (current)  is  split  up  and  carried 
over  various  side  roads  (circuits)  to  specified  destinations.  If  you  overload 
any  of  the  side  roads,  there's  going  to  be  a  snarl.  More  roads  are  needed. 

In  short,  as  you  add  appliances  you  need  more  circuits.  And  if  you  really 
pile  on  the  load,  you  may  even  want  a  wider  highway  to  begin  with— that  is, 
a  step-up  in  voltage  from,  say,  110  to  220.  In  very  old  houses,  a  whole  new 
system  may  be  wisest,  particularly  when  you  remodel. 

What's  the  penalty  for  inadequate  wiring?  You  drive  up  electrical  bills 
foolishly  (overloading  is  wasteful) ;  you  keep  blowing  out  fuses;  with  or 
without  reason,  you  start  getting  uneasy  about  a  chance  of  fire;  and  there's 
a  limit  to  the  appliances  you  can  use. 

A  horseback  way  to  tell  whether  you're  overloading  is  1)  frequent  fuse 
blowouts  2)  dimming  of  lights  3)  shrinkage  in  your  TV  image.  A  better  way: 
Ask  your  utility  or  electrical  contractor  to  look  your  situation  over. 

•  •  • 

The  biggest  furor  in  years  over  fluorine  as  a  guardian  against  tooth  decay 
is  making  the  news  columns  everywhere.  After  extensive  tests.  New  York 
State's  health  commissioner  says  children  who  drank  flouridated  water  had 
overwhelmingly  fewer  decay  problems  than  those  who  didn't.  Promptly 
New  York  City's  Board  of  Health  asked  that  New  York's  water  be  treated. 

That  has  started  an  old  fight  all  over  again.  Religious  groups  are  objecting 
that  fluoridation  conflicts  with  their  beliefs  about  medication.  Others  argue 
that  it  means  still  more  encroachment  of  the  government  on  the  individual. 
A  third  group  says  that  the  tests  aren't  entirely  valid  because  toxic  effects 
might  not  show  for  years.  At  any  rate,  fluorine  is  getting  attention. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Procter  &  Gamble  is  on  the  crest  of  it  with 
a  new  toothpaste  appropriately  labeled  Crest.  P  &  G  thus  becomes  the  first 
major  dentrifice  maker  to  cash  in  on  fluorine,  and  it  is  being  extra  cautious 
in  warning  that  nobody  under  six  should  use  it.  In  case  you  didn't  know  it: 
A  few  kids  are  inveterate  toothpaste-eaters.  P  &  G  understandably  doesn't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  what  happens  to  little  Johnny  after  such  a  binge. 
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Why  TEXACO  SKY  CHIEF  gasoline  is  the  finest . . . 


I 

2 
3 


PETROX  —  Texaco's  exclusive  petroleum-base  element.  Cuts 
wear!  Adds  up  to  60%  longer  engine  life!  Gives  you  more  milt's 
per  gallon! 

TOP  OCTAN  E.  The  highest  octane  Texaco  Sky  Chief  gasoline  of  all 
time.  Gives  you  all  the  knock-free  power  your  engine  can  deliver! 

100%  CLIMATE -CONTROLLED.  Only  TEXACO  gasolines  are 
specially  blended  for  specific  altitudes  and  climates,  and  available 
in  all  48  states.  It's  your  exclusive  guarantee  of  faster  starts,  warm- 
ups  and  getaways;  freedom  from  stalling.  You  get  top  perform- 
ance wherever  you  fill  'er  up!  Only  Texaco  Sky  Chief  gives  you 
1-2-3  power! 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


TEXACO  dealers 

■    BB^lUra^f^r    IN  ALL  4B  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  latin  America 


TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  JIMMY  DURANTE  on  television,  Saturday  nights,  NBC  .  .  .  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  radio  broadcasts  on  Saturday  afternoons,  ABC. 


AMONG  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  AIR  FORCE  FIGHTERS  now  flying  are  NORTH  AMERICAN  F-100  air  superiority  fighter,  (top);  McDonnell  F-101  escort 
fighter,  (lower  left);  and  CONVAlRF-102  interceptor,  (lower  right).  All  three  use  pratt  &  WHITNEY  aircraft  J-57  jet  engines. 

How  Can  America  Continue  to  Have 

Air  Force  Aircraft  Second  to  JSTone 


Overwhelming  strength  to  retaliate  instantly  against  ag- 
gression makes  modern  Air  Power  a  powerful  force  lor  peace, 
a  strong  deterrent  to  war.  But  in  this  atomic  age,  such  a  force 
cannot  he  built  after  aggression  strikes.  It  must  be  planned 
and  ready  beforehand.  Its  weapons— aircraft  in  particular- 
are  so  complex  that  years  of  research,  development  and  pro- 
duction are  required  to  build  them. 

Today  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marines  and  Army  have 
aircraft  second  to  none.  Will  they  hold  that  leadership 
tomorrow?  Rebuilding  American  Air  Power  from  the  low  to 
which  it  had  fallen  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 


in  June,  1950,  has  taken  many  years.  The  time  required  for 
this  task  proves  again  the  need  for  a  continuous  program  of 
aircraft  research,  development  and  production  if  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  exceed  the  known  air  progress  of 
other  nations. 

Just  one  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  entire  Air  Power 
problem  is  afforded  by  Air  Force  aircraft,  a  few  of  which  are 
shown  on  these  pages.  They  are  and  must  be  twice  as  fast  as 
their  World  War  II  predecessors.  But  because  of  this  greater 
speed  and  other  complex  requirements,  they  are  many  times 
harder  to  produce  and  their  cost  is  many  times  greater. 


How  Yesterdays  Research  and  Development 
is  Paying:  Off  Today 

The  complex  missions  of  the  Air  Force  have  put  heavy  re- 
quirements on  research  and  development.  The  ability  to  con- 
trol the  skies  and  support  ground  forces,  the  power  to  carry 
overwhelming  retaliation  wherever  it  might  be  necessary, 
the  def  ense  of  the  homeland . . .  all  these  vital  missions  require 
the  fastest,  most  powerful  and  efficient  aircraft  ever  built. 
The  F-100  Super  Sabre,  for  instance,  flown  by  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  is  an  "air  superiority"  fighter  which  holds 
the  world's  speed  record  of  822  m.p.h.  This  fighter  is  built 
around  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  J-57  turbojet,  the  most 
powerful  engine  in  quantity  production. 

The  design  of  the  Super  Sabre,  and  other  first  line  aircraft, 
began  from  5  to  10  years  ago.  They  exist  today  only  because 
of  past  years  of  aviation  research  and  development.  Despite 
more  than  50  years  of  aviation  experience,  millions  of  engi- 
neering man-hours  in  research  and  development  were  still 
required  before  thev  could  be  built  in  quantity. 

How  Todays  Research  and  Development 
Can  Pav  Off  Tomorrow 
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FINAL  ASSEMBLY  LINES  at  Republic's  plant  show  the  F-84F  fighter- 
bomber,  now  in  service  with  the  air  forces  of  the  U.  S.  and  other 
nations.  The  engine  is  a  Wright  J-65.  The  F-84F  can  carry  a  heavy 
load  of  bombs,  rockets,  and  napalm. 


Today,  the  future  of  American  aviation  lies  in  laboratories, 
on  engineers'  drawing  boards,  in  engine  test  cells,  and  at 
flight  test  stations.  Here  aircraft  capable  of  tremendously  in- 
creased speed  and  performance  are  being  developed,  such  as 
the  Lockheed  F-104  and  Republic  F-105  high  performance 
fighters.  Here,  even  atomic  power  plants  are  being  designed 
for  aviation. 

Throughout  the  aviation  industry,  innumerable  problems 
are  being  met  and  overcome.  For  example,  in  the  design  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  j-57,  today's  foremost  jet  engine, 
over  4,000,000  separate  problems  in  many  fields  of  science 
had  to  be  solved  before  volume  production  could  begin. 

Continuous  programs  of  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction are  essential  if  America  is  to  remain  safe  and  free. 


104  ROCKETS  are  carried  in  wing-tip  pods  by  this  Northrop  F-89D. 
Two  Allison  J-35  jet  engines  power  this  interceptor,  which  carries 
radar  observer  in  addition  to  a  pilot.  Electronic  gear  locates  target, 
then  automatically  salvoes  rockets. 


YOUNG  MEN— The  U.  S.  Air  Force  offers  worth- 
while and  exciting  careers  in  dozens  of  inter- 
esting fields.  Ask  any  Air  Force  recruiting  offi- 
cer to  explain  the  advantages  of  an  Air  Force 
career. 


SKY  SENTRY  can  guide  jet  fighters      ASSAULT  TRANSPORT  used  for 


to  hostile  bombers.  This  radar- 
carrying  Lockheed  RC-121  ex- 
tends continental  defenses  out 
over  the  oceans.  It  has  Wright 
R-3350  engines,  Hamilton  Stand- 
ard propellers. 


troop  carrier  operations  is  the 
Fairchild  C-123B,  with  two 
P&WA  R-2800  engines.  Ham- 
ilton Standard  reversible  pro- 
pellers help  in  landings  on 
short,  unimproved  airstrips. 


TURBOPROP  ENGINES,  which  har- 
ness a  propeller  to  a  gas  turbine 
engine,  are  being  studied  for 
use  in  military  transports.  Here 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  T-34 
turboprop  engines  power  a 
Douglas  YC-124B. 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  J-57 

jet  engine  is  most  powerful  in 
quantity  production.  Millions  of 
engineering  hours  lie  behind 
it.  Today  even  more  powerful 
engines  are  under  development 
for  future  aircraft. 


ENGINEERS — We  need  experienced  engineers  in  many  categories.  If 
you  are  not  employed  in  national  defense  work,  write  to  our 
Personnel  Department,  stating  your  complete  qualifications. 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Canadian  pratt  »  whitney  aircraft  co  .  ltd 
Makers  of  PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  turbojet  and  piston  engines, 
HAMILTON  STANDARD    propellers  and  jet  equipment,  and 
SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT  helicopters 

for  our  armed  forces  and  the  finest  airlines  in  the  world. 


AH  trainees,  regardless  of  the  branch  of  service  they  will  serve  in  later,  get  eight 
weeks  of  basic  training.  Instruction  in  use  of  hand  grenades,  above,  is  part  of  training. 


This  isn't  just  a  pat  on  the  back.  The  instructor  is  checking  for  proper  breath- 
ing. Army  no  longer  tries  to  change  left  handed  shooters,  above,  to  righties. 


t  Cleanup  detail  gets  one  of  the  newly  rebuilt  barracks  ready  for  occupancy. 


Colorful  mess  halls,  tables  for  four, 
curtained  windows,  well-prepared 
food  and  lots  of  it  make  chow  time  a 
pleasant  experience  for  these  trainees. 


Army    traditions    are  not 
forgotten.  These  trainees  are 
looking  at  unit  patches  of 
Gen.  Patton*s  Third  Army. 


How  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
is  building  toward 

OUR  NEW 
ARMY 


The  Army's  new  program  is  a  step 
toward  The  American  Legion's  goal  of 
Universal  Military  Training. 

By  IRVING  HERSCHBEIN 

Back  in  1947  the  U.  S.  Army  established  an  experi- 
mental unit  in  Universal  Military  Training  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  The  Army  was  frank  to  admit  that  the 
unit  was  designed  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  in  the  running  of  training  installations  in 
the  event  Congress  authorized  UMT.  A  secondary 
purpose  \\  as  to  give  the  American  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  UMT  would  actually  work. 
The  experimental  program  was  a  small  one.  Only 


RFA  trainees  arrive,  some  with  uniforms  supplied  by  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  — some  without. 


First  thing  on  the  schedule  is  testing  Experts  believe  that  RFA  trainees'  health  will  "be  enhanced  by  the  training 

i"  to  determine  aptitude  for  training.  ^  program"  and  medical  care,  such  as  shots  being  given  trainee,  below. 


Dental  check,  above,  is  part  of  the  general 
medical  examination  given  all  new  trainees. 


After  training  for  just  a  lew  weeks,  recruits,  above,  look  and  act  like  soldiers 


CONTINUED 


Clothing  allowances  are  generous.  Emphasis 
is  on  proper  fitting  of  every  item,  such  as  boots, 
above,  being  checked  with  aid  of  machine. 


How  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  is  building 
toward 

OUR 
NEW 
ARMY 


PHOTOS  BY   DONATO  LEO 


a  small  number  of  men  were  trained. 
The  Army  however,  got  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  train- 
ing youngsters  for  combat  duty  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months. 

Today  at  Fort  Knox  and  four  other 
stations  across  the  country  several 
thousand  young  men  are  undergoing 
six  months  of  active  duty  training  as 
the  prelude  to  lxh  years'  duty  in  the 
Army  Reserve. 

The  Army  does  not  consider  the 
present  program  to  be  UMT.  It  bears 
only  superficial  resemblance  to  the  1947 


Clothing  brought  to  camp  by  trainees  is 
checked  by  instructor.  If  worn  or  otherwise 
unusable  it  is  turned  in  for  replacement. 

Religions  and  moral  guidance  in  the  training 
program  is  provided  by  Chaplains  like  Lt.  Col. 
if  Mert  M.  Lampson,  left,  below,  with  trainee. 


Firing  of  Individual  weapons  like  the  carbine,  above,  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  eight  weeks'  basic  combat  training  given  every  trainee. 


Advanced  individual-branch  training  in  Armor  includes  instruction  in 
use  of  tank  radio.  Branch  training  takes  eight  weeks  to  complete. 


under  watchful  eye  of  their  instructor. 


experiment  and  falls  far  short  of  what 
experts  consider  is  necessary  for  Uni- 
versal Military  Training. 

The  35-year-old  goal  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  provide  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  for  all  qualified  young 
men  came  a  step  closer,  however,  last 
August  9  when  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955. 

Not  a  new  law  but  an  amendment  of 
two  existing  laws  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  our  Reserve  Forces,  the  RFA 
provides— among  other  things— for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  reserve  com- 
ponents. RFA  permits  young  men  17 
to  I8V2  years  of  age  to  enlist  in  a  Re- 
( Continued  on  page  60 ) 


It  takes  trained  men  to  use  complex  weapons  like  tank,  above. 


Most  training,  like  grenade  throw- 
ing, above,  is  given  in  the  field. 


Gen.  Samuel  L.  Myers  and  staff,  above,  center,  of  the  Armored  Replacement 
Training  Center,  are  responsible  for  training  of  the  RFA  men  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
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The  little  ball  goes  round  but  it  is  not  roulette. 


By  VERNON  PIZER 


PHOTOS  BY 
GEORGE  T.  CARVER,  RUSSELL  L.  PFEIFFER 


Whaddaya  read?  The  newsstand  could  be  on  Times  Square. 


SO  THIS  IS 


u  fill  er  up  with  gas  well  known  to  all  Americans.  The  Folies  Bergere?  Mais  non!  Can  this  be  le  box  de  la  juke? 


Dl  ring  the  last  2,000  years  Paris  has 
been  invaded  hy  Romans,  by  Nor- 
mans, by  the  British,  by  Germans, 
and  others;  she  has  been  ravaged  by  the 
Black  Plague;  she  has  been  wracked  by 
revolution.  But  always,  resolute  and 
proud,  Paris  remained  Paris.  It's  an- 
other storj  today.  Parisians  can  read 
r lie  handwriting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Where  Paris  on  the  Seine  was, 
Paris  on  the  1  [udson  is. 

Vfter  World  War  I  the  American 
Colony  in  Paris  made  a  few  efforts  to 
create  for  itself  a  minor  overlay  of 
Americana.  It  wasn't  that  they  loved 


France  any  the  less;  it  w  as  simply  that, 
as  year-round  residents  of  Paris,  they 
wanted  to  preserve  some  of  the  ties 
with  home  without  disturbing  the  char- 
acter of  their  new  surroundings.  But 
this  movement  to  bring  a  little  bit  of 
home  to  Paris  lias  gotten  out  of  hand. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  French  themselves,  who  plunge 
ahead  at  a  dizzying  pace  building  the 
Frankenstein  which  is  devouring  them. 
Partly  intrigued  by  things  American, 
partly  in  an  effort  to  lure  tourists  (and 
their  dollars)  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Ficnch    are    rapidly  Americanizing 


themselves  out  of  a  distinctive  existence. 

The  department  stores  sell  blue  jeans 
and  loafers.  The  programs  at  the  Folies 
Bergere  are  printed  half  in  English,  half 
still  in  French.  Street-corner  vending 
machines  peddle  bubble  gum;  chloro- 
ph>  11  chewing  gum  is  sold  over  the 
counter.  The  government  tobacco 
monopoly  has  put  filter-tip  cigarettes 
on  the  market.  Frenchmen  who  used 
to  discuss  Moliere  now  compare  notes 
on  (Marilyn  (Monroe.  The  supermarket, 
complete  with  wire  baskets  and  check- 
out counters,  is  starting  to  appear.  The 
Prefect  of  Police  has  just  proposed  that 
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You'll  find  supermarkets  surprisingly  like  those  that  flourish  all  over  America. 


Names  of  famous  American  products  are  common. 


PARIS  ? 


Americans  visit  1*112:  the  City  of  Lisrht  can 


get  the  impression  they  never  left  home. 


EVANS  DRUG  STORE 


Despite  the  menu,  this  is  guaranteed  to  be  French  cooking. 


The  familiar  corner  drugstore  in  a  corner  of  the  capital  of  France. 


Paris  boulevards— private  racetracks  for 
the  world's  most  unfettered,  uninhibited 
motorists— be  hemstitched  with  State- 
side parking  meters. 

Every  bistro  sets  aside  a  portion  of 
its  wine  shelves  for  its  stock  of  Ameri- 
can soft  drinks.  American-style  install- 
ment buying  has  been  imported,  and  it 
is  a  rare  Parisian  w  ho  is  not  up  to  his 
beret  in  hock  for  a  washing  machine,  a 
colored  refrigerator,  a  TV7  set,  a  car,  or 
a  similar  item.  There  was  a  time  when 
pictures  meant  the  Louvre;  today,  they 
mean  CinemaScopc,  VistaVision,  and 
Cinerama.  Presses  which  used  to  repro- 


duce the  magic  words  of  Balzac  now 
grind  out  Mickey  A/louse  comic  books. 
One  of  the  most  popular  nightclubs  in 
town  is  the  Crazy  Horse  Saloon,  where 
the  Western  decor  is  complete  except 
for  a  hitching  rail  out  front.  It  was  the 
Crazy  Horse  which  introduced,  hot 
from  the  States,  the  current  sensation 
of  Paris  nightclub  life,  the  striptease. 
Always  before,  the  girls  did  their  strip- 
ping before  they  came  out  front.  The 
places  which  boast  neither  strippers  nor 
jazz  band  have  their  imported  juke- 
boxes to  fall  back  on. 

One  theater  in  Paris  maintains  two 


casts— one  French-speaking,  the  other 
English-speaking.  While  the  French- 
speaking  cast  acts  onstage,  the  Fnglish- 
speaking  cast  delivers  the  same  lines 
offstage  from  where  they  arc  trans- 
mitted to  the  audience  via  earphones  at 
each  seat.  A  second  theater  has  gone 
them  one  better.  It  dispenses  \\  irh 
French  entirely  and  presents  all  of  the 
plays  in  English  exclusively.  From  here 
on  out  it  is  up  to  the  few  Parisians  left 
who  still  don't  speak  English  to  start 
boning  up. 

An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
( Continued  on  page  52 ) 
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THEY'RE  HELPING  YOU  FISH 


Experts  say  1 956  will  be  a  banner  year  for  fisbing.  Here's  wby. 


FRED  LUKS 


DON  WOOLDRIDGE 


Nice  catch  from  New  York  City's  water  supply  system.     Small  farm  ponds  often  offer  good  fishing.  There  are  2,000,000  such  ponds. 


By  MATT  WARNER 

Ii  1 1  us  april  matches  most  others,  the 
w  eather  may  be  fickle— but  the  fish- 
ing will  be  fine. 

Right  now,  for  example,  the  weather's 
about  perfect  for  jig  fishing,  and  chances 
arc  good  that  my  friend  Hank  Wul- 
liver,  a  veteran  at  the  art,  has  already 
feasted  on  a  skillet  full  of  bass. 

With  a  stout  cane  pole,  a  short  length 
of  line,  and  a  gob  of  worms  draped  on 
his  hook,  he  walks  quietly  along  a 
stream  bank  or  lets  his  boat  drift  close 
to  the  shoreline  of  a  lake.  He  drops  the 


worms  into  the  water  with  a  soft  plop 
and  lets  them  sink  toward  the  bottom, 
borne  down  by  their  own  weight.  Then 
he  "iigrs'''  them  a  time  or  two,  and  if  no 
cmpty-mawed  bass  gobbles  them  up,  he 
pulls  out  and  moves  on  to  a  new  spot. 

Soon  he  has  a  stringer  full— or  full 
enough,  that  is,  for  a  meal.  Hank's  one 
of  a  fading  class  of  meat  fishermen,  and 
he  figures  his  fishing  success  by  how 
fast  he  fills  his  stringer  and  by  how  full 
he  makes  his  stomach. 

In  jig-fishing  season  Hank  knows 
how  to  catch  fish.  But  later  on,  w  hen 
fish  are  less  hungry  and  a  lot  more 


wary,  his  "luck"  fails  him.  Then  Hank 
alibis  that  his  favorite  fishing  spots  are 
"fished  out." 

The  point  is  this:  go  jigging  this 
month  if  you  wish.  It's  fun  and  you'll 
catch  fish.  But  jig  fishing  only  lasts  a 
few  weeks.  There  are  50  more  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  this  year's  fishing  should 
be  the  best  we've  had  for  many  seasons. 

You  can  chalk  up  a  lot  of  credit  on 
Mother  Nature's  side  of  the  slate  for 
creating  conditions  favorable  for  fish- 
ing this  year.  First,  she  gave  us  a  series 
of  rather  dry  years.  In  many  areas  there 
were  actual  drought  circumstances.  The 
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Idaho  Boy  Scouts  assist  in  habitat  planting,  adding  to  fish  food  supply. 


Fish  biologists  spray  chemicals  to  destroy  trash  fish  so  game  fish  can  live. 


"Access"  rights  have  been  provided  for  fishermen  where  fishing  used  to  be  forbidden. 


> 


big  power  impoundments  were  drawn 
down  to  a  low,  and  natural  waters,  too, 
shrank  far  below  their  normal  levels. 

Then  last  year  the  rains  came.  Dry 
rims  around  once  full  lakes  sprouted 
lush  vegetation;  and  when  the  waters 
rose,  these  richly  carpeted  shores  were 
flooded  again.  Then,  in  restored  shal- 
low spawning  waters,  there  were 
abundant  batches  of  young  fish,  and 
food  for  them  was  plentiful.  Fish  al- 
ready there  fed  up  and  grew  fat.  And 
so  this  season  and  for  several  more  to 
come,  you'll  be  able  to  cash  in  on 
bumper  crops. 

But  you  can  also  make  a  big  mark  in 
favor  of  biologists.  They've  given  you 
new  lakes  to  fish  this  year  too,  with  the 
majority  of  them  just  hitting  their  pro- 
ductive peaks.  These  are  the  lakes  built 
under  the  Federal  Aid  to  Fish  Restora- 
tion Act,  better  known  to  most  of  us 
as  the  Dingcll-Johnson  program.  Most 
of  them  are  about  100  acres  in  size,  ideal 
for  fishing. 

Since  1950  fish  conservation  work  has 
been  spurred  on  in  the  States  by  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  works 
this  way:  on  nearly  every  item  of 
tackle  that  we  bu>r  there  is  a  10  per 
cent  excise  tax.  This  money  goes  into 
a  special  fund  for  distribution  to  the 
States  to  be  used  in  improving  fishing. 
The  Government  determines  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  allotted  to 
each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
size  of  the  State  and  the  number  of 
fishing  licenses  sold  there.  But  to  quali- 
fy, a  State  must  first  submit  its  pro- 
posed projects  for  approval  by  Govern- 
ment fishery  biologists.  As  soon  as  the 
work  is  completed  as  approved,  the 
State  is  reimbursed  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  from  the  Dingell-Johnson  accumu- 
lation of  funds. 

How  much  money  does  this  mean? 
Nearly  5V-z  million  dollars  this  past 
year,  and  the  sum  has  been  rising  annu- 
ally in  pace  with  the  increased  sale  of 
fishing  licenses.  The  more  than  400 
projects  engaged-in  under  the  D-J  pro- 
gram have  been  the  biggest  boon  to 
fishing  in  our  history.  And  the  first 
genuine  payoff  for  fishermen  comes  this 
year. 

Since  the  start  of  the  D-J  program 
27  States  have  put  part  of  their  Federal 
aid  money  to  work  creating  new  fish- 
ing waters.  They've  built  81  lakes, 
totaling  7,908  acres  of  fishing  waters. 
And  this  year  a  majority  of  these  lakes 
will  for  the  first  time  be  really  good  for 
fishing.  In  fact,  they  should  continue 
at  boom  production  for  two  or  three 
years  before  settling  down  to  normal 
yields. 

And  these,  remember,  arc  lakes  built 
specifically  for  fishing.  They  are  not 
the  gigantic  flood  control  and  power 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Conservation  men  spreading  lampblack  over  a  frozen  lake  to  prevent  winterkill. 
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THE  MAN 


A mammoth  fishing  net,  festooned  in  brown  and 
green  to  merge  with  the  colors  of  surrounding 
foliage  in  a  wooded  park,  covers  all  the  roof  of 
the  executive  mansion  in  Seoul,  Korea.  The  mansion 
contains  both  the  home  and  offices  of  President 
Synghman  Rhee.  This  camouflage  against  the  bombs 
of  hostile  airmen  from  China  or  North  Korea  reaches 
almost  to  the  ground  floor  windows  of  the  Presi- 
dent's three-story  dwelling.  Every  approach  to  it  is 
guarded  by  armed  police  for  at  least  two  miles. 

For  the  Korean  Republic  is  still  at  war  more  than 
two  years  after  an  armistice  it  refused  to  sign.  Enemy 
forces  of  superior  strength  to  South  Korea's  20  well- 
trained  divisions  and  modest  air  force  are  massed 
in  readiness  for  open  conflict  less  than  30  miles  north 
of  the  capital.  Their  strength  grows  daily  in  viola- 
tion of  the  armistice  terms.  Enemy  spies  and  sabo- 


"If  you  in  America  permit  us  to  lose  here  in  Asia, 
you'll  lose  in  your  own  country  some  day.  Believe  me." 


teurs  infest  the  length  and  breadth  of  Synghman 
Rhee's  country. 

Therefore  all  automobiles  of  the  President's  visi- 
tors which  are  not  recognized  instantly  by  guards 
well  informed  about  who's  who  in  Seoul  are  stopped 
from  two  to  three  times  before  they  reach  the  porte- 
cochere  in  front  of  his  home.  The  occupants  are 
inspected.  Their  credentials  are  examined.  Outer 
guards  pass  the  word  to  inner  ones  by  telephone  that 
pe  rsons  of  a  stated  identity  and  errand  are  approach- 
ing. 

lie  tore  a  visitor  sees  the  President,  except  on  rare 
occasions  during  the  daily  hours  of  state  business, 
he  usually  is  ushered  into  a  modest  first-floor  waiting 
room,  looking  out  on  the  driveway  and  gardens.  The 
room  is  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  \\  itli 
several  easy  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a  central  table  on 
which  there  are  copies  of  late  American  and  English 
news  and  picture  magazines.  Since  the  President  has 
the  knack  of  keeping  to  schedule,  there  are  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  people  in  this  little  anteroom 
to  the  big  parlor  or  smaller  private  office  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  executive  mansion  where  they 
will  be  received  for  private  conversation. 

The  funishings  of  all  these  rooms  might  be  de- 
scribed as  adequate  for  a  comfortably  w  ell-off  busi- 
nessman or  professional  man  in  any  country,  but  far 


President  Rhee  has  created  an  efficient  and  hard-hitting 
fighting  force.  Women  make  up  some  of  the  army's  units. 


President  Rhee,  at  left,  inspects  an  army  training  center. 
General  Van  Fleet  is  at  the  extreme  right,  standing. 


Two  men  who  did  their  best  for  Korea  — 
Synghman  Rhee  and  General  Mac  Arthur.  ► 
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WON'T  SURRENDER 


Synghman  Rliee  refuses  to  compro- 
mise with  what  he  feels  is  right,  and 


for  that  reason  he  is  a  lonesome  man. 


By  ALLEN  RAYMOND 


from  lavish.  A  close  look  at  individual  rugs,  tables, 
chests,  and  art  objects,  however,  will  reveal  that 
several  would  be  acquisitions  worth  many  dollars 
for  museums  in  the  Western  world.  There  are  trays 
and  bowls  of  translucent  jade;  cabinets  of  lacquer, 
inlaid  with  exquisite  design  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl 
and  quartz;  desk  sets  of  fine  tooled  leather  and  steel; 
and  carpeting  of  pale  color  so  thick  that  it  feels  like 
soft  turf  right  up  through  a  visitor's  shoe  soles. 

There  are  very  few  pictures,  but  among  them  are 
recognizable  large  photographs,  autographed  with 
expressions  of  regard  for  {Continued  on  page  54) 


South  Korean  troops  repelling  communist  probing  action. 


These  two  cartoons  are  the  work  of  Yong  Hwan  Kim, 
who  does  a  masterful  job  of  lampooning  the  reds. 
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By  ARTHUR  DALEY 

There  were  only  two  20-gainc  win- 
ners among  major  league  pitchers 
last  season;  both  were  in  the  National 
League.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  American  League  had  none  at  all. 
This  w  as  the  lowest  combined  total  in 
the  annals  of  the  game. 

Since  another  reasonably  accurate 
gauge  of  a  pitcher's  effectiveness  is  the 
number  of  starting  assignments  he's  able 
to  finish,  there's  added  significance  in 
the  fact  that  the  big  leagues  set  an  un- 
wanted record  of  having  fewer  pitchers 
pitch  complete  games  last  year  than 
ever  before. 

It's  an  alarming  situation,  folks.  The 
steady  deterioration  in  pitching  lias 
practically  reached  the  crisis  stage. 
Those  downtrodden  serfs,  the  pitchers, 
have  been  deprived  of  virtually  all  their 
rights— and  lefts,  too.  Their  oppressors 
have  bedevilled  them  with  the  lively 
ball,  shrinkage  of  the  strike  /.one,  short- 
ening of  tlie  playing  fields,  encourage- 
ment of  the  home  run  mania,  and  a 
quick  hook  for  any  moundsman  whose 
touch  deserts  him  even  momentarily. 


BRING  BACK  THE 

"SPITBALL" 


There  won't  be  any  more  20-game  winners 


if  they  don't  give  the  pitcher  a  break  soon. 


The  late  Connie  Mack  and  other 
baseball  authorities  always  held  that 
pitching  represents  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  a  team's  strength.  But  they've  been 
snipping  off  that  strength  like  Delilah 
giving  Samson  a  haircut.  The  last  rules 
change  designed  to  help  the  pitching 
fraternity  was  the  one  which  termed 
foul  balls  strikes.  That  was  in  1901. 

The  plight  of  the  pitchers  has  reached 


so  sorry  a  state  that  immediate  remedy 
is  imperative.  The  spitball,  outlawed  in 
1920,  should  be  restored  as  a  legal  pitch. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  rules  makers 
have  shied  away  from  such  a  step.  Yet 
a  poll  taken  a  year  ago  by  The  Sporting 
News,  baseball's  bible,  showed  an  over- 
whelming leaning  toward  the  return  of 
the  spitter.  Only  36  of  120  managers, 
coaches,  and  players  opposed  the  rein- 


Even  the  playing  field  is  being  changed  to  help  the  batter.  This  chicken  wire  fence  in  Cleveland  makes  home  runs  easier. 


A  new  technique  of  using  lightweight  bats  has  turned  hitters  like  Chicago 
Cubs'  Ernie  Hanks,  right,  into  sluggers.  Young  pin  hers  like  Roger  Craig, 
left,  and  Don  Bessent,  with  glasses,  lace  lough  limes  in  (he  years  ahead. 


Joe  Brown,  left,  and  George  Hildebrand, 
who  is  shown  here  as  an  umpire,  right, 
"discovered"  the  spitball  back  in  1902. 
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Stan  Coveleskie  Urban  "Red"  Faber  Jack 

The  extra  pitch  — the  spitball  —  added  years  to  the 


Chesbro  Burleigh  Grimes 
careers  of  these  oldtimers. 


traduction  of  the  moist  pitch.  Lending 
extra  weight  to  their  stand  is  the  mosl 
outspoken  advocate  that  the  spitball 
has.  Ford  Frick,  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner. 

"W  ith  this  lively  ball  and  everybody 
swinging,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "it's 
gotten  so  that  .1  pitcher  is  afraid  to  lay 
the  ball  in  there.  If  I  had  my  w  ay,  I'd 
legalize  the  old  spitter.  It  was  a  great 
pitch  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  throw. 
Fellows  like  Stan  Coveleskie,  Jack 
Quinn,  and  Burleigh  Grimes— they  all 
used  it  and  they  lasted  twenty  years  or 
more." 

The  spitter  was  banished  to  outer 
darkness  along  with  a  number  of  other 
trick  deliveries  —  the  emery  ball,  the 
shine  ball  and  the  like.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  judged  by  the  company  it  was 
keeping,  and  this  was  one  instance  when 
that  wasn't  fair.  Supposedly  all  of  them 
had  become  too  dangerous,  mainly  be- 
cause their  actions  in  flight  were  un- 
predictable. 

However,  the  spitter  was  a  natural 
pitch.  The  others  were  not.  They  called 
for  doctoring  the  ball  in  one  fashion  or 
another  —  scuffing  the  cover,  glossing 
one  side  and  performing  other  altera- 
tions, some  of  them  even  illegal  in  that 
almost-e  very  thing-goes  era. 

All  that  the  spitball  pitcher  did  was 
chew  slippery  elm  to  stimulate  his  sali- 
vary glands  and  then  apply  the  mois- 
ture to  the  ball.  Spit  may  be  a  nasty 
word,  especially  on  the  end  of  your 
cigar  —  as  the  oldtimc  advertisements 
used  to  proclaim  —  but  it  was  mighty 
effective  on  a  baseball.  It  made  it  leap 
at  sharp,  odd  angles  when  it  reached 
the  plate. 

Unlike  the  curve,  which  requires  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Why  you  are  getting 


CHRYSLER  CORP. 


MORE 

OUT  OF 
YOUR 

TIRES 


And  how  you  can  get  even  more  mileage  than  you're  now  getting. 


By  EDGAR  A.  GRUNWALD 

IF  it  ever  came  to  a  vote,  tires  surely 
would  be  nominated  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  things  about  an  automobile. 
Why  don't  they  last  as  long  as  the  car 
itself?  ' 

Why  do  filling  station  attendants  always 
want  to  check  them?  And  why  will  they 
get  punctures  and,  occasionally,  blowouts? 

The  tiremakers  are  quick  to  answer  such 
questions.  Sure,  they  say,  we  can  make  a 
tire  that  will  last  way  beyond  the  ones  of 
today.  Would  you  care  to  pay  for  it?  Cer- 
tainly not.  By  the  time  you  got  your 
money's  worth  out  of  such  a  tire,  you 
probably  wouldn't  even  own  the  car  any- 
more; you  would  have  traded  it  in. 

And,  say  the  tiremakers,  as  for  punc- 
tures and  such  —  we've  done  everything 
short  of  sweeping  nails  and  broken  bottles 
out  of  your  path  and  driving  your  car  for 
you.  Yes,  we  could  give  you  solid  tires. 
But  we  tried  that  once,  and  when  you 
complained  that  the  car  bounced  around 
hard  enough  to  churn  the  milk  inside  a 
baby,  we  had  to  put  on  something  softer. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  why  life 


is  so  rough  for  the  tiremakers.  And  this 
year  it  will  be  even  rougher.  Here's 
why: 

1 )  Today's  cars  have  such  tremend- 
ous horsepower  that  they  streak  off 
from  a  standing  start  like  jackrabbits. 

2)  With  the  latest  brakes,  you  almost 
can  stop  yourself  on  a  dime. 

3)  More  and  more  thruways  invite 
the  driver  to  maintain  high  speeds, 
mile  upon  shining  mile. 

This  spells  murder  for  tires.  Remem- 
ber that  less  than  1  sq.  ft.  of  a  tire  is  on 
the  road  at  any  one  time.  So  when  you 
jam  down  the  accelerator  as  the  light 
turns  green,  less  than  4  sq.  ft.  of  rubber 
have  to  start  you  and  almost  two  tons 
of  machinery  rolling.  And  if  a  pedes- 
trian strays  in  front  of  you  and  your 
green  light,  less  than  4  sq.  ft.  of  tires 
again  must  absorb  the  initial  shock  of 
the  car's  wild  impulse  to  run  the  un- 
lucky one  down. 

What  are  tiremakers  doing  about 
that?  Obviously,  their  main  problem  is 
one  of  safety— or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
durability  under  extreme  stress. 

This  the  tiremakers  are  tackling  by 
improving  ingredients,  such  as  carbon 


black  (which  gives  rubber 
strength);  better  bonding  agents  to 
hold  the  various  sections  of  the  as- 
sembly together;  better  cording 
(nylon  and  improved  rayon);  plus 
radical  changes  in  the  concept  of 
riding  a  car  on  air. 

The  time-honored  way  to  build 
a  tire  was  to  make  a  container  for 
compressed  wind  (the  tube)  sur- 
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U.   S.   RUBBER  CO. 


Keep  this  picture  in  mind  when  you  travel  at  high  speeds. 
This  is  how  a  tire  looks  when  you  move  at  100  miles  an  hour. 


rapidly  as  conventional  tires;  and  some  manufacturers 
even  say  that  the  tubeless  tire  is  less  prone  to  blowouts 
(this  claim,  though,  is  made  rather  modestly  and  is 
doubted  by  proponents  of  the  conventional  tire). 

You  would  think  that  the  conventional  tire  is  thus 
as  dead  as  the  dodo.  But  that's  not  so.  Supporters  of  the 
old  school  say  that  not  every  repair  shop  knows  how 
to  fix  a  tubeless  tire  properly;  it  takes  special  tools  and 
special  skill  to  plug  holes  from  cuts  and  punctures.  Also 
the  fit  of  a  tubeless  tire  against  a  rim  must  be  all  but 
perfect;  for  a  conventional  tire  such  close  tolerance  isn't 
necessary.  And  then  there's  always  the  suspicion  of 
something  new.  All  in  all,  it  may  take  some  time  for 
the  conventional  tire  to  die. 

Let's  stop  here  just  a  moment  to  get  tire  language 
straight.  When  you  talk  about  a  "tire"  without  any 
other  qualification,  you  mean  a  "first  line"  or  "100-lcvcl" 
tire— the  kind  that  normally  comes  on  a  new  car.  W  hen 
you  talk  about  a  "6.70  x  15"  tire  you  mean  the  w  idth  of 
the  tread  is  6.70  inches  and  the  inner  diameter  of  the 
casing  is  15  inches.  In  short,  the  first  number  in  any 
such  combination  is  tread  width,  and  the  second  is 
inner-diameter  measurement. 

Below  the  100-lcvel  tires  are  second-line  tires,  cheaper 
in  construction  and  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  less  in 
price  (they  also  come  either  tube  or  tubeless).  They  are 
considered  perfectly  acceptable  for  the  fellow  who 
doesn't  drive  over,  say,  6,000  miles  per  year  at  moderate 
speeds.  For  the  money,  they  are  fine. 

And  on  top  of  the  heap  is  the  premium  tire,  the  king 
of  them  all.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the 
premium  tire  as  blowout  and  puncture  resistant  as  tech- 


rounded  by  a  protective  shield  (the 
casing).  But  last  year  something  new 
became  OE  (original  equipment)  on 
all  cars— the  tubeless  tire.  It's  just  what 
the  name  says:  A  one-piece  affair,  the 
cross  section  of  which  is  shown  on 
page  24. 

The  advantages  of  the  tubeless  tires 
(which  sell  for  the  same  price  as  con- 
ventional tires  and  tubes  of  identical 
quality  and  grade)  are  numerous: 
There  is  no  chance  of  pinching  be- 
tween tire  and  tube;  they  are  lighter; 
they  are  engineered  better;  the  gummy 
sealer  inside  the  tire  is  a  real  protec- 
tion against  quick  loss  of  air  after 
puncturing;  they  don't  heat  up  so 


FIRESTONE 


This  tire's  inner  diaphragm 
retains  enough  air  to  sup- 
port a  car  alter  a  blowout. 


REAR 


Tires  should  be  rotated  every  2,000  or  y.OOO  miles.  Here  are  three  methods. 


nology  and  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book  will  allow. 
This  special  protection  comes  in 
roughly  two  ways. 
One  way  is  to  reinforce  the 
premium  tire  with  extra  lay- 
ers of  sealant,  fabric  (nylon), 
and  —  in  the  case  of  U.  S. 
Rubber  —  steel  wire.  Nylon  is 
far  superior  to  any  other  material 
for  fabric  because  of  its  high  strength, 
owcr  running  temperature,  and  im- 
munity to  water.  Both  tread  and  side- 
walls  benefit  enormously  by  it. 

Goodyear,  Goodrich,  and  General 


pin  great  faith  on  all-nylon  construc- 
tion. Goodrich  additionally  puts  a  lay- 
er of  gummy  rubber  under  the  tread 
for  puncture  sealing. 

The  reinforcing  — whatever  it  is  — in 
all  cases  is  a  very  real  insurance  against 
quick  flats  and  possible  sudden  deaths 
through  blowouts.  Moreover,  the  life 
of  such  tires  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  ordinary  tires.  Retreading  a  pre- 
mium tire  makes  much  more  sense  than 
retreading  tires  of  lower  grade. 

A  second  way  to  build  safety  into 
premium  tires  is  to  weld  an  inner  tire 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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How  a  Legion  Post 


^  Legionnaires  Harry  C».  Miller  and  Dr.  G'ax: 
land  Murphy  confer  with  builder  Paul  Jones 
(renter)  on  site  of  500-home  vets'  housing 
project  of  Post   10,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 


This  Post  made  sure  that  vets 


in  EI  Dorado,  Ark.,  had  their 
own  low -cost  housing  project. 


By  CLOVIS  COPELAND 


For  want  of  housing  in  El  Dorado,  vets  commuted  to  work 
from  all  over  map,  above,  and  from  Louisiana  (off  map,  south). 


Dr.  Murphy  and  builder  Jones  arrange  financing  of  500  vets' 
homes  with  VA  Regional  Director  Hamman  (seated,  center)  as 
Legion  claims  officer  Page  (standing,  left)  and  stall  members 
of  the  Little  Rock  VA  loan  division  lend  their  assistance. 


THESE  VETERANS'  FAMILIES  NOW  HAVE  GOOD  HOUSING  NEAR 


The  family  of  Jack  Canterbury,  a  Korea  vet,  needed 
a  home  badly,  visited  construction  almost  every  day. 
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Pictures  on  these  pages  illustrate  how 
Roy  V.  Kinard  Post  10,  American 
Legion,  in  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  solved 
the  veterans  low-cost  housing  problem 
when,  as  late  as  1950,  no  builder  had 
done  the  job  on  a  big  enough  scale  in 
El  Dorado. 

In  1950  war  veteran  Alma  Bailey 
came  to  Post  10  and  asked  Dr.  Garland 
(Murphy,  then  Post  Commander,  to  help 
him  find  a  home.  Bailey  could  find  no 
home  closer  than  17  miles  from  his  job 
in  El  Dorado.  Dr.  Murphy,  a  nationally 
prominent  Legionnaire,  could  find  no 
home  for  Bailey.  He  asked  Harry  G. 


Miller  another  nationally  prominent 
Legionnaire  of  Post  10,  to  help.  They 
had  no  luck.  So  they  arranged  a  GI  loan 
for  Bailey,  and  cleared  the  way  for  a 
comfortable  low-cost  home  to  be  built 
for  him  in  El  Dorado. 

When  Bailey  moved  into  his  house, 
more  than  500  other  veterans— some  of 
them  commuting  40  miles  to  work  in  El 
Dorado— asked  Post  10  for  similar  help. 

As  a  result  of  their  experience  with 
Bailey,  Dr.  Murphy  and  Miller  were 
convinced  that  a  thousand  houses  could 
be  financed  and  built  almost  as  easily  as 
one  could. 


So  Post  10  set  up  a  housing  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Murphy  and  Miller,  and 
quickly  caused  20  more  GI  homes  to  be 
built  in  El  Dorado. 

Requests  kept  coming  in,  so  a  bigger 
project  was  undertaken  under  Post 
leadership  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  last  of  500  homes  there  will  be 
started  this  year,  and  the  settlement, 
known  as  Murmil  Heights  (in  honor  of 
Dr.  Murphy  and  Miller),  is  a  thriving 
community  of  war  veterans  whose 
housing  problem  was  solved  late— but  at 
last— through  the  initiative  of  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post.  the  end 


THEIR  PLACE  OF  WORK  AS  RESULT  OF  A  LEGION-MANAGED,  500-HQME,  NONPROFIT  PROJECT,  minimi  mum  i  ii  minim  mm  imimmii  mmiii! 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Gainer  and  their  5-year-old  son  Danny  Murmil  Heights  houses  21  El  Dorado  teachers.  Most 

were  the  first  veteran's  family  to  move  into  Murmil  Heights.  of  the  vets'  children  attend  this  nearby  school. 
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LEGION 


AND 


CLUB 


APRIL  CAN  he  cold;  your  line  can 
freeze.  Alvin  Augustine,  R.D.  3,  Box  12, 
Ellis,  Ivans.,  lias  a  solution:  "If  you  have 
trouble  keeping  your  fishing  line  from 
freezing  stiff  in  early  spring  waters,  soak 
it  in  antifreeze.  It  will  not  freeze  and  the 
treatment  lasts  for  quite  a  while." 


THIS  YEAR,  if  you  get  some  big  busters 
that  you'd  like  to  tack  on  your  wall,  Saul 
Hud,  Commander  of  Davis  Eiser  Post  546, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  a  way  of  preserving  fish 
heads  that  may  interest  you.  "Cut  off  the 
head  just  behind  the  gills,"  he  says.  "Then 
tack  it  on  a  piece  of  flat  wood.  Pry  open 
the  mouth  and  set  in  a  wooden  matchsi  ck 
to  keep  it  open.  Wash  the  head  with  water, 
then  salt  it  heavily,  and  let  it  dry  for  24 
hours.  The  salt  will  draw  out  all  moisture. 
After  this  is  done,  rinse  off  the  salt.  When 
the  head  is  dry  and  set,  remove  the  match- 
stick  from  the  mouth,  and  apply  colorless 
nail  polish  to  the  w  hole  business.  Give  it 
two  good  coats.  I  get  glass  eyes  (fox  eyes 
from  the  local  fur  house)  and  insert  them. 
I've  used  this  system  with  the  first  walleyed 
pike  and  bass  I  ever  caught,  and  they  are 
still  in  fine  shape." 

CECIL  HOPE  of  Chester,  S.  C,  passes 
snag-freeing  invention  along:  "W  hen  your 
lure  or  hook  gets  snagged,"  he  says,  "take 
a  beer  can  after  emptying  it  the  easy  way 
and  knock  out  both  ends.  Insert  fishing  pole 
and  all  through  so  that  the  can  works  down 
on  your  line  and  slips  down  to  w  here  the 
hook  is  caught  in  the  water,  knocking  it 
loose." 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  the  line  of  Cham- 
pion Outboard  Motors  manufactured  at 
1325  NE.  Quincy,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This 
company  puts  out  the  Guide  Four  out- 
board which  is  popular  with  fishermen  at 
1174.50  f.o.b.  factor).  Weighs  42  pounds. 
Dev  elops  4.2  horsepow  er,  and  is  sturdy  and 
dependable.  For  those  who  want  more 
horsepower  there's  the  Fishin'  Seven  De- 
luxe with  7.8  hp.,  selling  at  $264.00  f.o.b. 
factory. 

W  rite  for  free  colorful  booklet  describ- 
ing the  whole  line  and  listing  prices. 


THIS  SUMMER  keep  your  eye  peeled 
for  the  new  so-called  .22  barrel  shotgun 
designed  by  Henry  Mohaupt,  whose  ba- 
zooka warhead  and  antitank  grenade  did 
their  bit  in  World  Blast  Number  Two.  It 
is  supposed  to  cut  costs  of  shooting  way 
dow  n  by  allow  ing  the  use  of  .22  shells  for 
target  practice  and  small  game.  We'll  bring 
you  details  when  we've  had  a  chance  to 
sec  the  gun  at  close  range. 

OUTBOARD  BOATING  for  January 
February  1956  carries  interesting  rundowns 
on  outboard  motors,  outboard  boats,  boat 
trailers  and  accessories.  About  20  different 
outboard  motors  and  boats,  as  well  as  ten 
different  boat  trailers,  are  pictured  and 
described.  Guy  W.  Hughes,  Executive  Di- 
rector, might  be  able  to  spare  you  a  copy. 
Write  him  at  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
111. 

MANY  OF  the  States  arc  working  on 
game  fish  crosses  hoping  to  bring  new 
fishing  treats  in  the  months  ahead.  At  this 
point  New  York  seems  to  lead  with  the 
successful  crossing  of  the  speckled  brook 
trout  and  the  lake  trout  into  the  "splake"— 
and  now  they're  working  on  the  "Sam 
Brown"  (salmon-brown  trout)  and  the 
"Sambo"  (salmon-rainbow  trout). 


GORDON  L,  STROBECK,  707  Short  St., 
Irw  in,  Pa.,  has  been  working  at  the  prob- 
lems of  tangle  and  temper  as  they  pertain 
to  fishing. 

"If  you  would  keep  your  snclled  hooks 
untangled  and  your  temper  unruffled,  try 
this,"  he  suggests. 

'With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  a  large  cork  in 
two.  In  one  half-cork  make  several  shallow 
cuts.  Be  sure  to  cut  against  the  grain  to 
avoid  splitting.  Cement  the  halves  side  by 
side  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  top  of 
your  tackle  box  or  on  the  inside  of  your 
boat  in  a  convenient  place.  After  the  ce- 
ment has  dried,  put  your  snells  on  the  half- 
corks.  The  loops  will  hold  in  the  cuts  and 
the  tips  of  the  hooks  will  stay  in  the  other 
half-cork.  Different-sized  snells  can  be 
placed  together  on  the  corks  and  a  slight 
pull  will  loosen  each  w  hen  needed." 
( Continued  on  pane  59) 


DON'T 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
LUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
8*  A  PACK) for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

★  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

★  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

★  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

★  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..  $3930 

•  100-PACK  CASE  ...  $786 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 

Mail  this  coupon  pH 

m  r;ui.  «...    11....  u  i.  o  uu 


111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Pleose  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  the 
case  for  shipment  to: 

Check  those  desired) 

)  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
)  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 
)  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
)  State  Hospitals  and  Similar  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Columbia 

Your  Name 

Address 
City  or  Town 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


State 


A.L 
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"IT'C    T/-\  n  rTrn" 


IT'S  TOASTED 

to  taste  better! 


MORE  FUN.  Why  are  Luckies  more  fun  to  smoke?  One  simple 
reason:  they  taste  better.  Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco  .  .  . 
mild,  good-tasting  tobacco  that's  TOASTED  to  taste  even  better. 
You'll  say  a  Lucky  is  the  best-tasting  cigarette  you  ever  smoked! 

LUCKIES  TASTE  BETTER 


Cleaner,  Fresher,  Smoother! 

©A  T.  Co.      product  of  iJ&net^am  <yurfajceo^Znya*z*y    America's  leading  manu 


FACTURER    OF  CIGARETTES 


M  OST  of  us  expect  to  be  tricked  on  April  Fool's  clay, 
and  we  can  join  in  the  fun  with  our  tricksters. 

But  being  tricked  on  other  days  isn't  so  funny. 

Take  this  matter  of  "cheap"  federal  government 
power.  It's  "cheap"  for  the  people  who  get  it  only 
because  you  and  other  taxpayers  pay  part  of  their 
electric  bills. 

First,  your  taxes  help  pay  for  the  government  power 
plants  that  serve  the  folks  in  this  privileged  class.  And, 
second,  the  taxes  you  pay  in  your  electric  bill  have  to  be 
higher  because  those  people  don't  pay  a  fair  share  of 
taxes  in  theirs. 

So  when  you  hear  about  "cheap"  federal  power, 
think  of  the  trick  that's  behind  it.  Remember  —  one  of 
the  victims  of  that  trick  is  you!  America  s  Independent 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies"' . 

'■•Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 


DELAWARE  KOREA  BONUS  CORRECTION: 

"Newsletter"  is  advised  that  the  Delaware  Korea  bonus 
payment  for  overseas  duty  (between  June  25,  1950  and 
Jan.  31,  1955)  is  $20  a  month  up  to  a  maximum  of  $300,  and 
not  $25  a  month  as  reported  here  in  February.  .  .  .  Correction 
is  made  at  request  of  Paul  Podolsky,  Executive  Director, 
Delaware  Veterans'  Military  Pay  Commission,  P.  O.  Box 
966,  Wilmington  99,  Delaware— to  whom  communications 
regarding  the  Delaware  bonus  should  be  addressed. 


HOUSE  PASSES  BILL  TO  END  CHARGES  BY 
PENTAGON  FOR  COPIES  OF  VETS  DISCHARGES: 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  on  Jan.  31 
to  end  the  practice  of  the  Defense  Department  of  charging  fees 
for  furnishing  veterans  copies  of  their  discharge  papers  or 
certificates  of  service.  .  .  .  The  bill  (HR6274)  went  through 
the  House  without  opposition  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  ...  A  year  ago,  the  Defense  Department  began 
charging  $1.50  for  copies  of  discharge  papers.  .  .  .  The  bill 
to  end  the  practice  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague 
(Tex.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. ...  It  embodies  the  sense  of  resolutions  of  The 
American  Legion's  National  Convention  and  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  passed  in  1955. 

:J:       >;:  $ 

LEGION  PUSHES  AHEAD  IN  DRIVE  FOR  WAR 
VETERANS  SECURITY  BILL  TO  AID  AGING 
OR  DISABLED  VETERANS: 

The  American  Legion  continued,  in  February,  to  push 
its  campaign  to  enact  its  War  Veterans  Security  Bill 
(HR7886)  which  would  amend  and  liberalize  the  present 
Part  III  pension  regulations  for  disabled  or  aging  war 
veterans.  .  .  .  Contents  of  the  bill,  fully  detailed  in  these  pages 
in  March  issue,  aim  at  realistic  betterment  of  age  and 
disability  benefits,  especially  for  vets  nearing  or  over  65. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagner  testified  at  length  on  the  bill  at 
House  Vets  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28 
....  Before  and  after  the  hearings,  Wagner  held  strategy 
meetings  with  members  of  the  Legion's  special  War  Veterans 
Security  Committee,  with  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Chmn  Robert 
M.  McCurdy  (Calif.)  and  staff  members.  .  .  .  Special 
committeemen  present  included  co-chairman  (and  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr)  John  Stelle  (111.) ;  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Harry 
Colmery  (Kan.);  Jerome  Duggan  (Mo.),  vice-chmn  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Legislative  Comm'n;  Lynn  Peterson  (Calif.), 
member,  Nat'l  Legislative  Comm'n;  and  Michael  Markowitz, 


Dep't  of  Pennsylvania  Rehabilitation  Chmn.  .  .  . 

Bill  faces  a  succession  of  political  hurdles,  including 
getting  by  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  House  Rules 
Committee,  the  full  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  full  Senate  and  the  President.  .  .  . 
Tough  fight  looms  ahead,  even  though  Legion's  bill  is  the 
most  moderate  of  several  bills  to  improve  benefits  for  aging 
vets  sponsored  by  many  vet  organizations,  was  tailored 
by  National  Convention  to  have  chance  of  success,  in  face  of 
strong  resistance  in  government  against  any  such  improve- 
ment. ...  At  House  hearings,  handwriting  on  wall  quickly 
spelled  out  that  Legion  bill  might  pass,  others  were  doomed 
from  the  start  by  over-optimism.  .  .  .  Some  capital  was 
made,  by  opponents  of  the  bill,  of  the  fact  that  vets 
organizations  were  all  coming  in  with  different  proposals.  .  .  . 
This  maneuver  is  tip-off  that  if  vets  don't  combine  behind 
a  bill  that  has  chance  of  passing,  aging  vets  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  with  no  improvements  at  all. 

With  even  the  most  moderate  such  bill  (Legion's) 
skating  on  thin  political  ice,  election  year  offers  best  chance 
of  passage.  ...  If  all  interested  vets  don't  concentrate  on  the 
most  likely  bill  now,  they  invite  at  least  a  four-year  delay 
in  improving  the  lot  of  deserving,  aging  veterans. 

Legion  Department  organizations,  the  Nat'l  Legislative 
Commission  and  the  Auxiliary  moved  ahead  in  February 
to  organize  veterandom  behind  the  War  Veterans  Security 
Bill,  urging  all  members  to  (a)  build  a  larger  membership 
promptly  and  (b)  increase  the  tempo  of  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen supporting  the  bill  (HR7886). 

Veterans  Administration  experts  came  before  the  House 
Vets  Committee  in  February  and  found  nothing  in  favor 
of  any  improvements  in  present  benefits  for  aging  vets.  .  .  . 
Even  the  Legion's  bill,  VA  claimed,  would  cost  $77  billion  by 
the  year  2000. . .  .  Other  proposals  before  the  committee 
would  cost  vastly  more,  predicted  VA  experts  dourly.  . . . 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagner  promptly  assailed  this  device  of  looking 
into  the  crystal  ball  for  44  years  in  the  future  as  a  patent 
attempt  to  run  the  bill  down  with  the  numbers  game.  .  .  . 
VA,  though  reasonably  sure  of  its  figures  for  today,  freely 
admitted  it  couldn't  guaranty  its  star-gazing  effort.  .  .  .  No 
question  VA's  long  look  can't  stand  up  in  the  face  of  today's 
facts. .  .  .  VA  assumes  that  as  WW2  vets  get  to  be  65  they 
will  be  as  broke  as  WW1  vets  are  today.  .  . .  But  the  GI 
Bill  has  already  proved  it  has  upped  the  earning  capacity 
of  WW2  vets;  young  vets  today  are  amassing  Social  Security 
credit  far  in  excess  of  today's  65  year-olds;  the  whole  trend 
of  the  country  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  folks  when  they  get 
older.  .  .  .  Under  the  Legion's  bill,  veterans  security  benefits 
don't  go  to  any  vet  whose  income  is  above  stated  levels 
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when  he  reaches  65.  .  .  .  Today's  facts  do  not  permit  assuming 
that  WW2  vets  will  qualify  under  these  conditions  at  the 
same  rate  that  today's  oldsters  can.  .  .  .  The  $77  billion 
figure,  though  stretched  over  44  years,  vastly  overshoots 
what  should  be  predicted  based  on  today's  known  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  analysis  of  VA  figures  and  methods 
by  the  Legion  indicates  that  close  to  half  of  today's  65-year 
old  vets  have  income  below  the  ceiling  required  by  today's 
pension  rules  but  still  cannot  qualify.  .  .  .  There  are  228,758 
vets  over  65  today,  according  to  VA  figures  and  methods, 
who  have  income  less  than  the  present  ceilings  —  most  of 
whom  can  also  meet  the  disability  requirements  of  today's 
pensions— but  none  of  whom  can  meet  the  requirement  that 
the  vet  be  unemployable  by  reason  of  his  disability.  .  .  . 
Most  vets  over  65  who  are  in  need  are  unemployable 
because  of  their  age.  .  .  .  And  the  most  important  provision 
of  the  Legion's  bill  would  qualify  over-65  vets  for  veterans 
security  benefits  on  the  basis  of  age  and  income,  striking 
out  the  unrealistic  disability  and  unemployability  clause 
for  men  of  that  age.  ...  In  this  case,  the  VA  figures  emphasize 
the  need  for  the  Legion's  reasonable  amendment. 

VETS  WIN  ROUND  TWO  OF  APPEALS  FIGHT  OVER 
SOLDIERS  &  SAILORS  RELIEF  ACT: 

The  score  is  now  1  to  1  in  the  series  of  battles  in  appeals 
courts  between  the  Federal  government  and  veterans,  over 
whether  or  not  the  government  can  collect  from  vets  for 
relief  offered  under  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Act  of 
1940.  ...  A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  (California)  upset  a  lower  court 
decision.  .  .  .  The  Appeals  Court  found  that  the  government 
may  not  collect  from  the  veteran  who,  in  this  case,  is  Paul 
E.  Plesha.  .  .  .  This  was  the  second  such  appeals  decision 
to  be  handed  down  recently.  .  .  .  The  first  decision  on  the 
appeals  level  came  from  the  10th  Circuit.  ...  As  reported  in 
"Newsletter"  last  December,  it  found  against  the  veteran 
and  for  the  government.  .  .  .  Most  likely  the  question  will 
now  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  there  is  still  a 
third  case  pending  in  another  appeals  court. 

The  question  involved,  which  by  now  must  be  familiar 
to  "Newsletter"  readers  interested  in  it,  applies  only  to  relief 
supplied  for  men  going  into  service  under  the  1940  act,  which 
did  not  specify  that  the  veteran  must  repay  the  government 
for  relief.  .  .  .  Relief  offered  after  1942  comes  under  the  1942 
amendment  to  the  act,  which  clearly  stated  that  the  vet 
must  repay. 

The  government  has  been  collecting  for  relief  offered 
under  the  1940  act  from  veterans  whenever  it  could— either  by 
deducting  the  alleged  debt  from  funds  of  the  veterans  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  such  as  insurance  dividends, 
or  by  instituting  suit. 

VETS  STILL  LIABLE  FOR  GI  MORTGAGE  IF  THEY 
SELL  HOME  AND  TRANSFER  MORTGAGE  TO 
BUYER;  AND  SOME  HAVE  BEEN  STUCK: 

If  a  vet  sells  his  GI  mortgaged  house  and  transfers 
the  GI  mortgage  to  the  buyer,  the  veteran 
may  be,  and  some  have  been,  stuck  with  the  mortgage  if 
the  new  buyer  defaults.  . . .  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  says  that  a  quarter  of  the  homes  originally  bought 
with  GI  mortgages  have  been  sold  to  others  by  now,  that 
most  vets  don't  seem  to  know  that  if  they  transfer  their  GI 
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mortgage  to  the  buyer  they  are  still  liable  for  it.  .  .  . 
Committee  accuses  VA  of  "inexcusable"  failure  to  protect 
the  veterans'  interest.  ...  In  40%  of  cases  in  which  vets  have 
been  stuck,  they  still  owed  money  to  the  VA  after  the  house 
was  sold  by  foreclosure.  .  .  .  The  average  debt  remaining 
was  a  whopping  $805.  .  .  .  Only  sure  way  for  vet  to  protect 
himself  is  not  to  transfer  the  GI  mortgage  to  the  buyer.  .  .  . 
Buyer  should  pay  vet  in  cash  by  getting  his  own 
mortgage.  .  .  .  Then  vet  pays  off  GI  mortgage  in  full  from 
proceeds  of  cash  sale.  ...  It  is  unreasonable  for  buyer 
to  request  taking  over  GI  mortgage,  since  he  cannot  relieve 
vet  of  responsibility  for  it  even  should  he  wish  to. 

VA  ISSUES  EXCELLENT  HANDBOOK  FOR 
GI  HOME  OWNERS: 

Possibly  as  an  upshot  of  the  subject  of  the  item  above, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  just  issued  a  valuable 
pamphlet  in  easily  understandable  language  covering 
matters  that  are  important  for  GI  homeowners  to  know.  .  .  . 
Name  of  the  handbook  is  "Pointers  for  the  Veteran 
Homeowner."  ...  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  home-owners,  as  well  as  to  gyps  and 
swindles  that  may  be  pulled  on  them.  ...  It  explains  what  the 
GI  homeowner's  credit  situation  is,  points  out  how 
mortgages  should  be  protected  and  how  a  vet  may  protect 
himself  in  certain  cases  when  he  may  find  it  hard  to  meet 
mortgage  payments. 

The  handbook  is  given  to  all  new  GI  borrowers.  .  .  .  VA 
will  also  send  the  pamphlet  free,  on  request,  to  vets  who  have 
already  taken  out  GI  home  loans.  .  .  .  Write  to  your  nearest 
VA  Regional  office.  .  .  .  Lending  institutions  may  also 
obtain  supplies  of  the  handbook  from  the  same  source. 

DEADLINES  FOR  GI  LOANS: 

Present  deadlines  for  taking  out  GI  loans  are:  For 
WW2  vets  -  July  25,  1957.  .  .  .  For  Korea  veterans  - 
Jan.  31,  1965.  .  .  .  American  Legion  believes  WW2  date  should 
be  extended  by  another  year.  .  .  .  Building  industry  generally 
shares  same  view.  .  .  .  Pres.  Eisenhower  indicated  an 
opposite  opinion  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 


MOST  VETS'  BENEFITS  NEED  NOT  BE  REPORTED 
AS  INCOME  FOR  TAX  PURPOSES;  APRIL  16  IS 
DEADLINE  FOR  FED  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS: 

Last  day  for  filing  1956  Federal  income  tax  reports 
is  Monday,  April  16.  .  .  .  Most  veterans'  benefits  need  not 
be  reported  as  income  received.  .  .  .  No  need  to  report  the 
following,  says  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau: 

GI  insurance  dividends  or  proceeds  from  GI  insurance 
policies.  .  .  .  Veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pay- 
ments. .  .  .  Education  and  training  allowance  under  Korea  GI 
Bill,  or  subsistence  allowance  under  WW2  GI  Bill.  .  .  . 
Payments  made  under  PL16  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war- 
disabled  veterans.  .  .  .  Grants  for  motor  vehicles  to  blinded 
vets  or  amputees.  .  .  .  Grants  for  special  housing  designed 
for  "wheelchair"  living. 

All  VA  death  benefits  to  deceased  vets'  families- 
including  death  compensation  and  pension,  indemnity,  and 
GI  insurance  payments— are  also  exempted,  need  not  be 
reported  as  income  for  tax  purposes. 


NEWS  of  The  A. 


merican  Legion 

and  Veterans'  Affairs 


Legion's  Financial  Outlook 

Reviewed  by  Natl  Commander 

By  J.  ADDINGTON  WAGNER, 
National  Commander,  The  American  Legion 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  American 
Legion  Department  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  in  Indianapolis  last  Novem- 
ber, Immediate  Past  National  Comman- 
der Seaborn  P.  Collins  of  New  Mexico 
stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  na- 
tional per  capita  dues  of  The  American 
Legion  should  be  increased. 

Past  Commander  Collins  based  his  re- 
marks on  the  sum  total  of  his  experience 
with  national  financial  matters  during 
his  year  at  the  helm  of  The  American 
Legion  in  1954-55. 

Nobody  paid  more  serious  attention 
to  these  opinions  than  myself. 

It  is  not  my  duty  as  National  Com- 
mander to  make  major  policy  for  The 
American  Legion.  That  is  done  by  the 
membership,  through  their  elected  dele- 
gates and  committeemen. 

But  it  is  my  duty  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  The  American  Legion  to 
the  membership  and  submit  facts  to  the 
membership  on  important  matters. 

I  have  now  made  a  study  of  the  facts 
which  moved  Past  Commander  Collins 
to  urge  that  the  basic  revenue  of  the 
national  organization  be  increased,  and 
I  present  a  summary  of  these  facts. 

The  facts  strongly  urge  some  remedy. 
They  are  so  one-sided  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  no  opinion  about  a  remedy. 
I  make  no  specific  recommendation, 
however,  since  the  membership  has  both 
the  right  and  the  ability  to  furnish  a 
proper  answer.  In  any  event,  no  remedy 
can  be  achieved  before  my  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  The  American  Legion 
has  ended.  A  solution  will  assist  the  ad- 
ministration of  future  National  Com- 
manders, but  not  my  own. 

First,  we  must  all  understand  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  national  budget, 
which  may  surprise  many. 

More  than  two-fifths  (two  million 
dollars)  of  our  annual  operating  ex- 
penses are  met  by  income  not  provided 
by  dues  of  the  membership. 

All  of  our  dues  revenue,  except  that 
which  pays  for  our  Rehabilitation  pro- 


gram, has  been  unchanged  since  1919. 
This  includes  dues  to  underwrite  our 
whole  national  operation  except  Re- 
habilitation, and  it  includes  our  sub- 
scription rates  for  our  national  magazine. 

In  recent  years  we  have  managed  to 
balance  the  budget  only  because  rough- 
ly two  million  dollars  of  our  annual  rev- 
enue was  not  based  on  our  out-of-date 
dues  structure. 

But  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  our 
revenue  to  meet  expenses  in  1956  is 
based  on  a  dues  structure  that  has  been 
unchanged  since  1919  has  inevitably 
created  a  situation  that  merits  close  at- 
tention. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  closer 
detail. 

Each  of  us  pays  $1.25  a  year  to  the 
national  organization.  Of  this,  25^  is 
earmarked  for  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
Rehabilitation  program;  75^  goes  to- 
ward our  subscription  to  our  national 


magazine,  and  25^  is  available  for  all 
other  operating  expenses. 

National  dues  were  set  at  $1  in  1919. 
They  were  unchanged  until  1949,  when 
an  additional  25«S  was  authorized  1>\ 
Convention  action.  The  additional  25<* 
was  earmarked  for  Rehabilitation,  which 
could  scarcely  have  weathered  the  post- 
WW2  increase  in  veterans  claims  work 
without  it. 

The  results,  in  1956,  are  exactly  what 
should  be  expected.  The  Rehabilitation 
program  has  been  put  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  and  it  is  sound  today.  But  our 
general  operation  and  our  magazine  are 
operating  today  on  a  1919  dollar. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  they  have  been 
able  to  function  on  that  basis  this  long. 

Might  after  WW2,  membership  in  The 
American  Legion  —  hence  dues  revenue 
—  hit  new  highs  —  in  excess  of  3,300,000 
one  year.  Unhappily,  too  many  of  that 
large  membership  were  "trying"  the 
Legion  rather  than  getting  into  it. 

Membership  has  now  stabilized  at 
about  2,800,000  a  year.  We  keep  get- 
ting new  members,  but  their  number  is 
just  about  offsetting  the  losses  through 
deaths  —  which  are  believed  to  be  near 
30,000  a  year  now. 

So  our  dues  revenue  today  is  figured 
on  a  basis  of  about  2,800,000  members. 


SOME  MARYLAND  AMERICANS,  THEN  AND  NOW 


Brothers  David  and  Francis  Brigham  were  snapped  in  a  flag  raising  ceremom  in 
1922  (left).  Both  grew  up,  fought  in  WW2,  and  are  shown  again  at  right.  David 
(white  cap)  is  Commander  of  The  American  Legion  Dep't  of  Maryland.  Francis 
is  Nat*l  Gmdr  of  the  29th  Division  Ass'n.  Both  are  members  of  Post  f>8,  Sandv 
Spring,  Md.  Their  late  father,  Reuben,  was  a  Fast  Commander  of  the  Post,  their 
mother  and  David's  wife  Gladys  are  Auxiliary  members,  the  latter  a  past  Unit 
President.  Their  brother  Arthur  and  sister  Mai  jorie  are  both  members  of  the  Tost. 
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CEED- 


At  $1 .25  apiece,  this  brings  our  expec  ted 
1956  national  clues  revenue  to  $3,500,- 
000.  Late  dues  paid  for  previous  years 
after  the  1955  books  closed  will  add 
about  $5,000.  So  total  dues  revenue  in 
our  1956  budget  is  expected  to  be  $3,- 
505,000. 

Of  this,  $701,000  is  earmarked  for 
our  sound  Rehabilitation  program;  $2,- 
103,000  is  paid  for  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, and  $701,000  remains  for  all  other 
operations. 

But  our  budget  for  1956,  after  having 
been  pared  to  the  bone  by  the  National 
Finance  Committee,  is  $5,585,815. 

The  budget  expenses  are  greater  than 
dues  revenue  by  $2,080,815. 

Obviously  we  have  other  sources  of 
revenue,  or  we  would  have  had  to  im- 


prove our  income  long  ago. 


t  hree  Big  Operations 

The  single  operation  in  our  budget 
that  accounts  most  for  its  large  size  is 
also  the  one  that  is  most  responsible  lor 
our  being  able  to  spend  two  million  dol- 
lars a  year  more  than  we  provide  our- 
selves. That  is  The  American  Legion 
Magazine. 

In  the  1956  budget,  the  magazine  is 
expected  to  receive  $2,103,000  from 
us  in  subscription  revenue  at  75^  each. 

For  this  money,  our  Publications 
Commission  will  mail  us  33,636,000 
copies  of  the  magazine  during  the  year. 
It  will  cost  the  Commission  an  estimated 
$3,328,661  to  do  that  -  or  $1,225,661 
more  than  our  subscription  payments. 

Our  budget  estimates  that  the  maga- 
zine will  earn  enough  to  make  up  the 
difference  and  return  to  us  $426,339 
after  all  expenses,  to  be  applied  to  other 
organizational  expenses. 

Our  Rehabilitation  budget  for  1956  is 
$806,000. 

Dues  earmarked  for  this  one  program 
will  provide  $701,000.  The  Auxiliary 
will  give  us  $25,000  for  Rehabilitation. 
Income  from  our  restricted  Endowment 
Fund  will  provide  the  remaining  $80,000. 

Our  Child  Welfare  budget  for  1956  is 
$148,297.  The  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary will  give  $20,000  toward  this.  In- 
come from  the  Endowment  Fund  will 
provide  $80,000.  The  Eight  and  Forty 
lias  given  $2,500. 

That  is  still  $45,797  short  of  the  mini- 
mum budget  for  this  important  program 
which  our  Finance  Commission  felt 
must  be  provided. 

To  help  meet  the  balance,  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  will  dip  into  its 
reserve  lor  $36,656.  But  the  Child  Wel- 
fare budget  would  still  be  $9,141  short. 
The  Finance  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  the  needed  $9,111 


for  Child  Welfare  from  general  revenue 
which,  for  convenience,  we  will  credit 
to  dues  of  the  membership. 

The  expenditure  of  more  than  $36,000 
from  the  Child  Welfare  reserve  should 
be  noted  here. 

The  magazine,  Rehabilitation  and 
Child  Welfare  —  three  important  opera- 
tions —  are  our  three  functions  which 
operate  with  money  especially  ear- 
marked for  them,  be  it  subscription  rev- 
enue, earmarked  dues,  specific  gifts  or 
restricted  Endowment  income. 

Let's  sum  up  these  three  operations 
by  seeing  what  part  of  our  total  expenses 
of  $5,585,815  is  allocated  to  them  in 
1956,  and  what  part  of  their  expenses 
we  provide  with  our  dues. 

TOTAL  SOURCE 

EXPENSES  From 

Frum  Other 

Dues  Sources 

Rehabilitation   $806,000       $701,000  $105,000 

Child  Welfare     148,297           9,141  139,156 

Magazine        3,328,661     2,103,000  1,225,661 

$4,282,958   $2,813,141  $1,469,817 

Otlier  Operations 

There  remains  all  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tional operation  to  be  accounted  for: 
The  Americanism  program,  the  Field 
Service,  Membership  and  Post  Activities, 
the  Legislative  program,  the  Economic 
program,  the  Public  Relations  program, 
the  Finance  operation,  executive  func- 
tions, the  National  Conv  ention,  the  Na- 
tional Security  program,  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  two  beautiful  buildings  in 
Indianapolis  and  Washington,  sundry 
internal  affairs  and  the  meetings  of  our 
many  important  commissions. 

In  November,  our  National  Finance 
Commission  labored  for  a  week  and 
pared  the  budget  for  most  of  these  op- 
erations beyond  the  point  which  it  felt 
was  healthy  for  The  American  Legion. 
At  the  same  time,  it  took  the  rosiest 
possible  view  of  expected  income. 

The  result  was  a  budget  which  pro- 
vides, for  all  the  above  operations,  ex- 
penses of  $1,302,857. 

Dues  to  cover  this  cost  are  25^  per 
member  —  after  25^  for  Rehabilitation 
and  75^  for  magazine  subscriptions  have 
been  deducted  from  the  national  per 
capita  dues  of  $1.25. 

Total  of  such  dues  available  for  gen- 
eral operations  in  1956  is  expected  to 
be  $701,000,  of  which  we  have  already 
credited  $9,141  toward  Child  Welfare 
expenses.  Subtracting  that,  there  re- 
mains $691,859  in  dues  revenue  to  meet 
general  operations  of  $1,302,857. 

Deficit 

That  figure  is  $610,998  short,  to  be 
met  by  income  not  provided  by  dues. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  have  other  reve- 
nue expectations,  including  over  $400,- 
000  from  the  magazine  after  meeting  its 


costs.  We  also  expect  $95,000  from  sales 
of  the  National  Emblem  Sales  div  ision. 

But  all  remaining  anticipated  income 
which  has  not  already  been  allocated 
amounts  to  $577,492. 

This  leaves  a  deficit  of  $33,516  in 
the  1956  budget.  Add  to  that  deficit  the 
expenditure  already  noted  of  $36,656 
from  the  Child  Welfare  reserve  and  the 
1956  budget  expenses  are  more  than 
the  cheeriest  estimate  of  income  by 
$70,172. 

It  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  Legion 
to  operate  on  a  deficit  budget,  even  such 
a  small  one  as  seems  to  be  ours  in  1956. 

But  the  picture  is  not  as  rosy  as  the 
smallness  of  the  deficit  makes  it  seem. 
The  income  estimates  are  all  optimistic, 
and  the  expenses  have  been  shaved  to 
the  limit. 

Expected  dues  income  is  based  on  a 
membership  of  2,800,000.  Final  mem- 
bership in  1955  was  slightly  under  that, 
and  early  membership  for  1956  has  run 
under  the  1955  pace  in  recent  months. 
Unless  new  memberships  more  than 
make  up  for  deaths,  and  unless  all  old 
memberships  are  renewed,  dues  income 
will  be  below  the  budget  estimate.  If 
final  membership  is  10,000  below  the 
estimate,  the  decline  in  dues  revenue 
will  add  $12,500  to  the  deficit. 

The  budget  estimates  a  hopeful  $1,- 
500,000  in  advertising  revenue  for  the 
magazine.  The  magazine  has  been  run- 
ning against  the  general  tide  of  declin- 
ing ad  revenue  for  magazines.  It  earned 
almost  $300,000  more  in  1954  than  in 
1950,  but  was  still  short  of  the  1956 
budget  estimate  by  more  than  $130,000. 
The  magazine  could  have  a  good  year 
in  1956  and  still  be  $130,000  behind 
the  budget  estimate  —  adding  that  much 
more  to  the  deficit. 

The  budget  estimates  $25,000  income 
from  the  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  in  September.  The  figure  is 
speculative. 

All  income  estimates  in  budgets  are 
speculative,  and  ours  for  1956  are  cheer- 
ful. So  the  $33,000  deficit  is  highly  opti- 
mistic. Without  any  great  reversal,  the 
deficit  could  well  run  as  high  as  $200,000. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  get 
most  of  our  annual  income  from  a  dues 
structure  dating  back  to  1919.  In  the 
face  of  this  antiquated  dues  structure, 
we  have  cut  our  operation  to  the  bone, 
and  have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
national  employees. 

How  We  Get  By 

Our  employees  are  not  seriously  un- 
derpaid, but  it  is  common  for  one  to  do 
the  work  of  two.  Homework  at  night 
and  on  weekends  and  holidays  is  com- 
mon among  them. 

A  number  of  national  employees  have 
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vacation  time  coming  from  two  years 
back  which  shorthandedness  has  kept 
them  from  enjoying. 

Our  national  magazine,  one  of  the  top 
seven  monthly  magazines  in  the  nation, 
has  the  smallest  staff  of  any  popular 
national  magazine.  The  magazine  is  far 
too  thin  to  carry  out  its  full  function  for 
The  American  Legion  —  simply  because 
we  cannot  afford  a  thicker  one. 

Many  a  Legionnaire  has  learned  this 
when  he  failed  to  place  an  article  or 
important  item  in  the  magazine  which 
would  be  eligible  for  notice  on  every 
count  —  except  space. 

From  time  to  time,  in  recent  years, 
the  magazine  has  been  reduced  eight 
pages  below  its  normal  thin  size  to  save 
the  budget  at  the  end  of  a  year,  neces- 
sarily eliminating  material  for  the  good 
of  the  Legion  which  the  editor  had 
accepted. 

The  American  Legion  is  the  only 
large,  conventioneering  organization 
known  to  me  which  must  ask  the  host 
city  to  advance  it  convention  expenses. 
Our  National  Convention  Committee 
often  has  difficulty  explaining  this  to 
incredulous  city  officials,  and  the  situ- 
ation severely  limits  our  ability  to  move 
national  conventions  about  as  we  would 
like  to. 

Only  one  National  Convention  (St. 
Louis,  1953)  has  been  held  away  from 
the  two  seacoasts  since  WW2.  Many 
Legionnaires  want  another  National 
Convention  in  the  midwest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do  this  when  we  must  start  a 
convention  on  credit.  Chicago,  a  likely 
city,  has  shown  very  little  interest  in 
underwriting  our  convention  expenses, 
even  though  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  repay  from  convention  in- 
come the  $25,000  advanced  to  us  by 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Miami.  The  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey  is  underwriting 
our  1957  Convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
although  I  do  not  believe  that  any  De- 
partment should  accept  risks  that  rightly 
belong  to  the  national  organization. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  our 
national  magazine  which  Post  officials 
have  wished  to  have  in  reprint  form  to 
use  as  membership  tools,  but  funds  for 
reprinting  were  not  to  be  found. 

Our  National  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission has  no  paid  staff,  and  is  unable 
to  give  service  often  asked  of  it  by 
Departments  and  Posts. 

How  about  cutting  our  expenses  more? 
Is  our  budget  prudent?  I  believe  it  is 
too  prudent,  as  the  above  examples  tend 
to  show.  Here  are  some  more  examples, 
however: 

Many  Americans  would  be  surprised 
at  the  effective  work  done  by  our  or- 
ganization with  surprisingly  small  staffs. 
Our  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful legislative  groups  in  the  nation 
almost  belies  the  fact  that  our  national 


Legislative  staff  is  made  up  ol  two  mat 
and  their  secretarial  help. 

Our  Legislative  budget  for  1956  is 
$81,041.  Latest  figures  for  other  organi- 
zations are  for  1954. 

In  that  year,  lobbying  expenses  for 
some  other  groups  were: 

American  Federation  of  Railroads: 
$185,379. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation: 
$185,496. 

National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks:  $146,012. 

The  lobby  that  is  usually  compared 
in  influence  with  us  is  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  had  a  small  year 
in  1954,  with  lobbying  expenses  filed  of 
only  $39,000.  But  in  1950,  the  AMA 
spent  a  whopping  $1,326,077.  It  spent 
over  $400,000  in  1951  and  over  $300,- 
000  in  1952. 

I'd  say  our  $81,000  Legislative  budget 
is  prudent. 

Our  national  magazine  is  operated 
prudently.  Comparable  magazines  to- 
day, with  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
investment,  are  earning  about  3%,  and 
not  a  one  of  them  offers  subscribers  a 
yearly  rate  as  low  as  our  75^.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  with  no 
capital  investment  except  office  equip- 
ment, has  been  returning  more  than 
$300,000  a  year  to  the  national  organi- 
zation. 

Looking  over  all  our  divisions,  extra- 
ordinary management,  hard-working  na- 
tional Commissions,  and  remarkably 
small  and  loyal  staffs,  plus  budgetary 
economies  that  have  not  been  for  the 
Good  of  the  Legion,  have  accounted  for 
our  budget  balancing  in  recent  years. 

Rising  Fixed  Costs 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  rising 
costs.  In  the  face  of  them  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  need  some  better 
method  than  to  try  to  support  ourselves 
in  1956  with  1919  dollars. 

We  have  been  trying  to  meet  our  ris- 
ing obligations  without  increasing  our 
revenue. 

We  have  increased  our  employees' 
salaries  in  keeping  with  the  times,  under 
a  personnel  plan  worked  out  under  the 
administration  of  National  Commander 
Arthur  J.  Connell  in  1953-54. 

Commander  Connell  called  in  the 
same  personnel  experts  who  set  up  the 
personnel  plan  of  his  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  to  advise  us  on  the  Legion's 
new  employee  plan.  At  that  time  we 
had  reached  the  point  where  it  was  get- 
ting nearly  impossible  to  hire  or  keep 
competent  and  loyal  national  employees. 

As  a  result  of  facing  that  situation, 
our  national  payroll  was  $644,807.02 
higher  in  1955  than  in  1946,  though  we 
had  but  26  more  employees.  The  in- 
creases are,  in  my  opinion,  just  and  fair 
and  in  keeping  with  the  times. 


Some  other  unavoidable  fixed  ex- 
penses have  risen  as  follows  between 
1946  and  1955: 

Social  Security  taxes  —  up  $18,700. 

Building  maintenance,  Indianapolis 
and  Washington  -  up  $87,600. 

Employees'  retirement  plan  —  up 
$68,200. ' 

The  hope  of  additional  revenue  from 
our  magazine  runs  up  against  the  hard 
facts  of  rising  fixed  costs  too.  Publish- 
ing costs  are  rising  fast. 

Between  1950  and  1955,  the  cost  of 
paper  for  the  magazine  went  up  more 
than  $140,000.  Printing  costs  remained 
almost  steady,  due  to  a  remarkably  fine 
relationship  with  a  printing  plant  that 
has  cooperated  with  us  in  every  way 
to  keep  costs  down. 

But  the  unavoidable  costs  of  produc- 
ing the  magazine  rose  almost  an  even 
$200,000  between  1950  and  1955. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
calls  for  services  of  various  sorts  re- 
quested of  the  national  offices  by  the 
Departments.  But  the  budget  has  held 
back  our  capacity  to  meet  these  legiti- 
mate calls. 

In  1955,  we  spent  nearly  $30,000  less 
than  in  1946  for  the  meetings  of  our 
important  national  commissions  and 
committees.  We  cut  down  on  staff  travel 
to  the  tune  of  about  $66,000  between 
1946  and  1955.  We  have  not  increased 
our  travel  allowance,  so  that  today  em- 
ployees and  unpaid  officers  usually  take 
a  loss  when  they  travel  in  the  Legion's 
work.  For  travel,  we  allow  actual  trans- 
portation cost  plus  $10  per  diem.  Often 
this  fails  to  cover  hotel  rooms  let  alone 
cabs,  meals  and  incidentals  at  today's 
prices. 

Before  the  present  inflation  set  in,  ten 
years  ago,  we  built  a  surplus.  We  have 
never  been  a  spendthrift  organization, 
and  did  not  carelessly  live  up  to  our 
income  in  the  days  when  we  took  in 
more  than  we  needed  to  operate.  In 
1946  we  had  an  accumulated  surplus 
of  about  $2,000,000.  We  put  it  into  our 
restricted  Endowment  Fund,  whose 
capital  is  untouchable  and  whose  in- 
come is  earmarked  for  Rehabilitation 
and  Child  Welfare.  It  accounts  for  part 
of  the  $160,000  annual  revenue  from 
that  fund  which  today  provides  $80,000 
apiece  for  the  annual  work  of  Rehabili- 
tation and  Child  Welfare. 

Summing  Up 

Summing  up,  I  do  not  believe  that 
The  American  Legion  is  in  a  serious  sit- 
uation financially.  It  is,  instead,  in  a 
miraculously  wonderful  situation  in  hav- 
ing come  as  far  as  1956  on  an  income 
basis  that  was  set  up  in  1919. 

What  I  have  pointed  out  above  are 
some  of  the  signs  that  the  facts  of  life 
in  1956  call  for  intelligent  thought  and 
an  intelligent  adjustment. 
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REHABILITATION: 

To  Gci  a  Fair  Shake 

More  than  700  key  rehabilitation  lead- 
ers and  service  officers  attended  the 
33rd  annual  American  Legion  Nat  l  Re- 
habilitation Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Feb.  28-Mar.  2.,  Preceding  the 
conference  there  were  meetings  of:  The 
Rehab  Commission  Insurance  and  Med- 
ical Advisory  Boards,  the  Nat'l  Ass'n  of 
Dep't  Service  Officers,  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's 
Special  War  Veterans  Security  Bill  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Rehab  Commission  itself  . 

In  the  pre-conference  meetings,  the 
Rehab  Commission  approved:  a  motion 
calling  for  Legion  support  of  Medical 
Education  Week  (a  week  devoted  to 
focusing  attention  on  the  financial  plight 
of  the  nation's  medical  schools),  and  a 
motion  calling  for  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  the  VA  hospital  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  to  the  Air  Force  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

After  the  conference  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Nat'l  Rehab  Chmn  Robert  M. 
McCurdy  (Calif.)  on  Feb.  28,  Nat'l 
Chaplain  Joseph  MacCarroll  ( N.  J. ) 
asked  for  a  silent  prayer  for  Elsie  Janis, 
the  "Sweetheart  of  the  A.E.F.,"  who 
died  shortly  before  the  conference  con- 
ve  led. 

Following  the  long-established  pat- 
tern, panels  of  VA  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  were  bombarded  with 
questions  from  Legion  rehab  workers. 
Aim  of  the  bombardment  was  the  same 
as  it  has  been  since  that  day  33  years 
ago  when  the  first  rehab  conference  of 
Legion  service  workers  —  then  so  few 
that  they  met  in  a  room  18'  x  30'  —  con- 
vened: to  get  a  fair  shake  for  the  men 
who  have  borne  the  battle  and  who 
bear  the  scars  of  war. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  dealt  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education, 
economic  matters,  and  the  VA  Volun- 
tary Services.  Thomas  J.  Sweeney,  direc- 
tor of  the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Service, 
predicted  that  from  $6.75  biliion  to  $7 
billion  in  home  loans  would  be  made  in 
1956.  He  also  said  that  VA  will  become 
stricter  about  compliance  inspection  of 
h( Hues.  Brace  Stubblefield,  chief  of  Vets 
Counseling  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  said  that  if  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  proposes  any 
changes  in  vets'  preference  it  will  first 
consult  with  the  Legion. 

"Economy" 

On  Feb.  29  the  conference  discussed: 
Veterans  and  dependents  claims,  ap- 
peals (VA  Hoard  of  Appeals  and  Armed 
Forces  Review  Boards),  and  insurance. 
Throughout  this  day's  proceedings  —  as 
indeed  throughout  the  entire  conference 


—  there  was  considerable  discussion  and 
feeling  that  there  is  an  "economy"  move 
in  effect  as  regards  veterans'  benefits. 

While  the  conferees  were  quick  to  ad- 
mit that  no  official  record  of  such  a 
move  is  anywhere  in  evidence,  they  said 
that  there  are,  nevertheless,  indications 
that  such  a  policy  is  being  followed. 

An  indication  of  the  conference's  feel- 
ing on  this  matter  is  given  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  conference  provid- 
ing that  the  Nat'l  Rehab  Div.  is  to  "com- 
pile the  annual  figures  for  the  last  4 
years  on  eases  allowed  and  denied  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals." 

The  conference  heard  staff  testimony 
of  discourteous  and  abrupt  denials  of 


NEW  NAT  L  VICE  CMDR 


Wm.  J.  Holliman  (D.C.)  shown  with 
Scout  David  Speir  (N.J.)  at  46th  Anni- 
versary Boy  Scout  Breakfast  in  Washing- 
ton, was  elected  by  mail  vote  of  NEC)  to 
succeed  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdt  James  V.  Day 
(Maine),  resigned,  to  run  for  Congress. 

vets'  cases  which  Legion  officials  pre- 
sented to  a  Dep't  of  the  Army  Review 
Board,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  a 
transcript  of  this  testimony  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  correcting  such  practices. 

H.R.  7886 

The  Mar.  1  meetings  were  concerned 
with  the  Legion's  legislative  program, 
and  with  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  veterans.  Members  of  the  Legion's 
Legislative  Staff  stressed  the  importance 
of  keeping  Congress  informed  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  Legionnaires 
concerning  pending  legislation.  They 
pointed  out  that  if  the  War  Veterans 
Security  Bill  is  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
Legionnaires  will  have  to  give  it  all-out 
support. 

This  support  will  be  most  effective  if 
it  takes  the  form  of  letters  to  individual 
members  of  the  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tive experts  advised  Legionnaires,  Aux- 
iliares,  and  their  friends  to  write  per- 
sonal letters  to  their  Congressmen  sim- 
ply telling  the  lawmakers  that  they  favor 
passage  of  H.R.  7886,  the  War  Veterans 
Security  Bill. 

Legion  legislative  personnel  said  that 


letters  should  be  addressed  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time,  and  that  personal  letters  are 
more  effective  than  petitions.  They 
noted  that  letters  to  members  of  the 
Senate  are  unnecessary  at  this  time  and 
probably  would  not  do  any  good  be- 
cause it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
bill  reaches  the  Senate. 

Speaking  to  the  conference  on  Mar.  1, 
Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner 
(Mich.)  give  a  brief  report  on  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  the  day  before.  He 
told  the  conference  that  he  felt  that  in 
testimony  before  the  Vets  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  Legion  had  neither  hit  a 
home  run  nor  struck  out  but  that  it  had 
gotten  on  base.  He  called  for  a  barrage 
of  letters  to  Congressmen  to  "bring  us 
on  home"  and  to  keep  Congress  in- 
formed about  our  feelings. 

The  Commander  commended  the 
rehab  workers  for  their  services  to  vet- 
erans, and  urged  them  to  give  aid  in 
the  Legion's  fight  against  communism. 
He  also  hit  at  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
and  accused  that  organization  of  con- 
tributing to  confusion  by  holding  that 
the  real  danger  from  communism  lies 
in  those  who  try  to  fight  it  rather 
than  in  communism  itself.  He  said  that 
you  don't  uphold  the  Constitution  by 
giving  money  to  those  who  refuse  to 
say  whether  they  have  been  commun- 
ists, and  that  freedom  cannot  be  pre- 
served "by  encouraging  those  who  have 
been  [communists]  not  to  tell  our  Con- 
gress .  .  .  what  they  know  about  com- 
munism, its  methods  of  operation  in  this 
country,  and  the  people  who  take  an 
important  part  in  it." 

Membership 

Howard  Kingdom  (Ohio),  chmn  of 
the  Nat'l  Membership  and  Post  Activi- 
ties Committee,  spoke  to  the  conferees 
about  the  membership.  Pointing  out  that 
effective  rehab  work  requires  a  virile, 
growing  membership,  especially  to  pro- 
vide the  strength  and  influence  needed 
to  get  legislation  enacted,  he  called  on 
rehab  workers  to  intensify  their  mem- 
ber-getting efforts.  Kingdom  reminded 
the  service  officers  that  they  come  into 
contact  with  many  potential  members 
in  the  course  of  their  rehab  duties,  and 
that  personal  contact  is  what  is  required 
to  get  members. 

Hospitals  and  People 

Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone  (USN,  ret.) ,  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winner,  and 
former  medical  chief  of  the  VA,  spoke 
briefly  to  the  conferees. 

He  wanted  to  know  who  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  can  say  where  and  when 
(Continued  on  ptige  38) 
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Looks  different . .  ./r  different 
and  mister,  you'll  love  that  difference ! 


*Known  as  PHILISHAVE  in  Canada  and  throughout 
the  rest  oj  the  jree  world.  NORTH  AMERICAN 
PHILIPS  COMPANY,  INC.,  100  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Other  products:  High  Fidelity 
Radio-Phonographs,  Research  and  Control  Instru- 
ments, Electron  Microscopes,  Medical  X-ray  Equip- 
ment, Electronic  Tubes  and  Devices. 


Only 


AC/DC  Model  SC7759  with  travel  case 


vre/co 

has 

ROTARY  BLADES 


Electric  shaving's 
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in  22  years! 

1.  Built  to  shave  according  to  your  beard's 
natural  growth  —  makes  clumps  and  whorls 
disappear  first  lime  over. 

2.  No  whisker  pull.  No  soap  and  water  fuss. 
Norelco's  12  revolving  blades  shave  off 
whiskers  with  same  stroke  as  barber's  blade. 

3.  No  skin  irritation,  no  matter  how  heavy 
your  shaving  touch.  Norelco's  silver-steel 
alloy  blades  g-i-v-e  as  you  bear  down. 

4.  Face  needs  no  break-in  period.  Exclusive 
skin-stretcher  upends  each  whisker,  gives 
you  great  shaves  from  the  start. 

5.  No  repair-shop  blues.  Lubricated  for  life. 
Self-sharpening  blades.  Self-starting  brush 
motor. 

6.  Easiest  shaver  to  live  with.  Quietest  of  all 
4  leading  shavers.  Designed  to  lit  the  hand. 
Cleans  in  a  jiffy. 

Ask  about  15  DAY  FREE  HOME  TRIAL 

Offered  by  most  dealers. 

lady  nore tco.  Dainty,  safe.  Easy  to  use.  In 
Nassau  Pink.  (Model  SC7767) 
norelco  sportsman.  Runs  on  flashlighl  bat- 
teries or  car  lighter.  (Model  SC7750) 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
an  ailment  began.  Certainly,  he  said,  in 
cardiac,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  sclerosis, 
and  arthritis  cases  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined when  and  where  they  began.  So, 
Boone  asked,  who  can  say  what  is  serv- 
ice connected  and  what  is  nonservice 
connected? 

At  the  annual  Rehab  Conference  Ban- 
quet on  Mar.  1,  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague 
(Tex.),  chmn  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  was  resoundingly  ap- 
plauded when  he  told  the  diners  that  he 
could  promise  them  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  approve  bills 
providing  for  the  construction  of  four 
new  VA  hospitals,  and  that  no  VA  hos- 
pitals would  be  closed. 

Commander  Speaks 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
perfectly  summed  up  by  Cmdr  Wagner 
when,  speaking  at  the  banquet,  he  said, 
"The  single  concern  of  this  annual  re- 
habilitation conference  is  the  well-being 
of  a  group  of  American  citizens.  They 
are  relatively  small  in  numbers,  but  tre- 
mendously large  in  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice for  their  country.  To  state  it  simply, 
we  are  trying  to  find  out,  during  these 
four  days,  how  we  can  better  serve  the 
disabled  war  veteran,  his  dependents, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  vet- 
erans." 

He  called  attention  of  the  numerous 
members  of  Congress  present  to  the  fact 
that  the  Legion  is  well  aware  of  the 
"magnificent  leadership  and  support 
which  the  Congress  has  given  the  cause 
of  the  disabled  veteran."  Pointing  out 
that  "Never  in  the  history  of  govern- 
ments has  any  national  legislative  body 
approached  the  record  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,"  the 
Commander  said,  "We  honor  and  thank 
you  for  it." 

Of  the  many  phases  of  rehabilitation 
work,  "the  one  most  urgently  requiring 
action,"  the  Commander  said,  is  the  War 
Veterans  Security  Bill,  H.R.  7886.  It  is 
"our  most  important  objective  this  year 
because  it  affects  veterans  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help." 

Pointing  up  the  need  for  the  War 
Veterans  Security  Bill,  Wagner  cited  the 
c.isc  of  a  68-year-old  WW1  vet  who  is  a 
carpenter  and  who  has  a  dependent 
w  ile.  This  man  lost  one  arm  and  con- 
tracted severe  arthritis.  Last  year  his 
total  income  was  81,049.16.  His  antici- 
pated income  this  year  will  be  no  more. 
"Yet  his  request  for  benefits  was  denied 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  employable." 
Tlie  Commander  added: 

"We  of  The  American  Legion  sin- 
cerely believe  that  needed  benefits 
should  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  Frankly,  I  can't  imagine  there 
would   be   many  Americans  believing 


otherwise.  In  our  War  Veterans  Security 
Bill  we  ask  that  existing  law  be  amended 
to  provide  that  veterans  age  65  and 
over,  who  meet  the  income  limitations 
and  other  standard  requirements,  shall 
be  considered  unemployable  and  elig- 
ible for  these  modest,  monthly  benefits 
.  .  .  We  say  that  those  within  this  group 
who  cannot  possibly  meet  their  limited 
needs  are  deserving  of  assistance  from 
the  government  which  they  served  in 
time  of  war." 

Thanking  Legion  rehabilitation  work- 
ers for  all  that  they  have  done  to  carry 
on  "our  most  important  service  pro- 


A  decade  of  American  Legion  volunteer 
service  in  VA  hospitals  was  recognized 
by  presentation  of  Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation to  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wag- 
ner by  VA  Administrator  Harvey  Higley 
at  annual  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Ban- 
quet in  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  1. 

gram"  the  Commander  said,  "Certainly 
your  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  fellow 
veterans  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
yourselves  has  helped  to  make  The 
American  Legion  the  finest  as  well  as 
the  largest  veterans  organization  in  the 
world.  I  know  that  you  will  continue 
to  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  cause  of 
caring  'for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan.'  " 

Perennial  Problem 

On  the  final  day  of  the  conference  the 
Rehab  Commission  adopted  20  resolu- 
tions designed  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
American  veteran.  Among  them  was  one 
dealing  with  the  perennial  problem  of 
decentralization  of  death  claims.  On  this 
topic  the  commission  declared: 

"In  keeping  with  the  long-standing 
policy  of  The  American  Legion  for  the 
decentralization  of  the  adjudication  of 
death  claims  and  related  benefits  to  the 
Regional  Offices,  we  deplore  the  recent 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
of  decentralizing  to  only  a  maximum 
of  one  Regional  Olfice  per  State.  W7e 
strongly  recommend  for  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  better  service  to  the  widow, 
minor  children  and  dependent  parents, 


that  the  decentralization  of  the  adjudi- 
cation of  death  claims  and  related  bene- 
fits be  to  all  Regional  Offices." 

VAVS 

During  the  week-long  meeting  of  re- 
habilitation workers,  frequent  reference 
was  made  to  the  excellent  record  run  up 
by  voluntary  workers  in  VA  hospitals.  In 
the  panel  discussion  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Voluntary  Services  the 
record  was  translated  into  terms  of  help- 
ing hands  for  hospitalized  vets. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mar.  1,  at  the 
Annual  Rehabilitation  Banquet,  VA  Ad- 
ministrator Harvey  Higley  marked  a 
decade  of  American  Legion  and  Auxil- 
iary participation  in  VAVS  by  present- 
ing Certificates  of  Appreciation  to  Nat'l 
Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner  and  Nat'l 
President  Mrs.  Bowden  D.  Ward.  Hig- 
ley stressed  the  importance  of  the  volun- 
teer workers  in  the  VA  hospital  program. 

The  next  day  VA  medical  chief  Dr. 
William  S.  Middleton,  cited  Auxiliary 
and  Legion  delegates  to  the  Nat'l  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  VAVS  and  pointed 
out  that  the  two  organizations  had  been 
among  the  original  group  which  set  up 
VAVS. 

Harvey  Higley  who  followed  Dr. 
Middleton  in  talking  to  the  conference 
again  referred  to  the  work  done  by  the 
volunteer  workers  and  stressed  the 
growing  need  for  male  volunteers  to  pro- 
vide as  Higley  says,  ". . .  the  heart  things, 
the  home  things. 

Male  Feeders 

One  example  of  what  VA  Administra- 
tor Harvey  Higley  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  "heart  things"  and  the  need  for  more 
male  volunteer  workers  in  the  hospitals 
was  the  report  of  a  two-year-old  pro- 
gram in  the  VA  Hospital  at  Hines,  111. 

In  1953  the  Auxiliary  of  Post  190, 
Brookfield,  111.,  enrolled  its  first  male 
feeder  for  hospital  duty.  These  Legion- 
naires feed  patients  who  must  be  fed 
every  bit  of  food.  Today  this  Post  has 
12  Legionnaires  working  on  a  regular 
schedule  of  patient  feeding.  Mrs.  "Bee" 
Allen  Auxiliary  Director  of  Hospital 
Services  for  Illinois  hopes  that  their  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  other  Posts 
throughout  the  Department  and  the 
country. 

One  interesting  facet  of  the  feeder 
program  in  Illinois  is  that  the  Legion- 
naires work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Use  of  male  feeders  has  be- 
come increasingly  necessary  not  only 
because  of  the  larger  patient  load  but 
because  of  a  psychological  angle  as  well. 
Patients  with  male  feeders  realize  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  their 
former  comrades. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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ATTENTION   ALL  VETERANS 


LEARN  HOW  YOU— AN D  YOUR 
FAMILY  CAN  PROFIT  FROM  AN 

AIR  FORCE  CAREER 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  needs  men  with  service  skills  to  man  the  nation's  air 
defenses.  In  recognition  of  the  experience  and  know-how  that  service 
trained  men  have,  Congress  this  year  passed  the  Career  Incentives  Act.  It 
provides  for  a  pay  raise,  bigger  allowances,  grade  benefits,  retirement  and 
increased  bonuses.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  and  your  family,  to  investigate 
the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 


TODAY  AND    TOMORROW  YOU'RE 
BETTER   OFF    IN  THE 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


—  —  —  —  —PASTE  COUPON  ON  POST  CARD  i 
And  Mall  To 

AIRMAN  RECRUITING  INFORMATION  BRANCH 

BOX  2202 

WRIGHT- PATTERSON  AFB,  OHIO 


V-32-AL 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 

Name  .  

Street  City  


State 


Year  Separated 
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Louisville  2,  Kij. 
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Send  a/so  for  your 
LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER 
Miniature  Bat  and 
Pen  and  Pencil  Set 


LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER  MINIATURE 
BAT  (16"  long)  50.  each 


LOUISVILLE 

SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 

SET 
50c  per  set 


HILLERICH  &  BRADSBY  CO.,  Louisville  2,  Ky.,  Dept.  ALB-6 

Please  send  me  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  @ 

50c  each.  Miniature  Bats  @  50c  each. 
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City  and  State  


MAKE  6/0  MONEY 
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Recently  the  male  feeders  themselves 
at  the  hospital  in  Hines  were  given  a 
boost.  The  Auxiliary  presented  each 
feeder  with  a  blue  and  gold  jacket  which 
he  wears— together  with  his  Legion  cap 

—  in  the  hospital.  The  jackets  bear  the 
insignia  of  both  The  American  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary  and  identify  Legion- 
naires working  under  Auxiliary  auspices. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY: 

Military  Reserve  Week 

Representatives  of  military  organiza- 
tions, Dep't  of  Defense,  the  Army,  and 
the  President's  Nat'l  Security  Training 
Commission  met  in  late  February  in 
Washington  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
observance  of  Military  Reserve  Week 

-  April  22-28. 

Purpose  of  the  week  is  to  bring  home 
to  the  entire  nation  the  story  of  the 
six-month  Reserve  Training  Program 
and  its  advantages  for  young  men  17  to 
I8/2  years  of  age.  The  story  will  be  told 
to  the  American  public  by  means  of  a 
"saturation"  technique  using  all  com- 
munications media. 

Brigadier  General  David  Sarnoff, 
chmn  of  the  President's  Nat'l  Security 
Training  Commission,  provided  one  ex- 
ample of  how  "saturation"  would  work. 
The  radio  and  TV  networks  of  his  own 
organization— the  National  Broadcasting 
Company— will  stress  the  story  of  Re- 
serve training  on  every  possible  program 
broadcast  or  telecast  during  the  week. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  stories,  ra- 
dio and  TV  spot  announcements  and 
programs,  and  special  documentary  films 
and  newsreels  will  show  and  explain  the 
operation  and  advantages  of  the  RFA 
training  for  young  men  at  every  oppor- 
tunity during  the  week  of  April  22-28. 

Selection  of  the  week  in  April  was 
made  to  coincide  with  the  return  home 
of  the  first  trainees  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. Organizations  participating  in  ob- 
servance of  the  week  at  the  local  level 
are  urged  to  use  these  new  reservists  to 
explain  the  program  to  potential  recruits. 

American  Legion  participation  will  be 
coordinated  through  the  Nat'l  Security 
Div.,  which  will  relay  material  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Nat'l  Security  Training  Commis- 
sion. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post 
is  a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  States. 

Viclor  E.  Giroux  (1948)  and  William  B.  Somers 
(1949)  and  Bernard  l>.  Murphy  (1950).  Post  399, 
San  Jose.  Calif. 


Samuel  J.  Williams  and  Frank  R.  l*ayne  (both 
1955),  Post  521,  Rio  Linda,  Calif. 

Frank  H.  Caton  (1956),  Post  270,  Port  Orange, 
Fla. 

John  Lively  and  Jesse  Maxim  and  Albert  W. 
Mcllvoy  and  Frank  Steinman  (all  1954),  Post  307, 
Venice,  III. 

Jesse  D.  Johnston  (1952)  and  Albert  M.  Winkel- 

man  (1953),  Post  423,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Grant  K.  Ellis  and  Linton  Louis  Moody  (both 
1953),  Post  856,  Chicago,  111. 

Hermann  A.  Wenige  (1950)  and  Frank  R.  Kossa 
(1954)  and  Herman  R.  Hutt,  Sr.  (195A),  Post  35, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

James  Magee  (1953)  and  Rodrigo  B.  Rodriguez 
(1954),  Post  2,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

William  H.  Flood}  and  Charles  W.  Westlake 
(both  1950).  Post  124,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Paul  V.  Ayres  and  Clifford  Dustin  and  Russell 
Irwin  (all  1954),  Post  159,  Mackinaw  City.  Mich. 

Frank  P.  Neterer  (1955),  Post  365,  Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 

James  Harold  Penfield,  Sr.  (1954),  Post  388, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Karl  S.  Warner  (1954).  Post  394.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  C.  Rogers  (1953),  Post  531,  Copemish, 
Mich. 

Ralph  P.  George  (1955).  Post  540,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Harry  Huffman  (1954),  Post  300.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

James  W.  Doon  (1955),  Post  78,  Henniker.  N.  H. 

Father  William  J.  Hayes  (1952)  and  Charles  C. 
Williams  (1953),  Post  246.  Wanaque,  N.  J. 

Edward  R.  K.  Kern  (1951)  and  Walter  A.  Hut- 
ton  (1953),  Post  321,  Union  Beach,  N.  J. 

Leo  D'A.  Balbach  (1953),  Post  316,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  S.  Kowalski  (1954),  Post  782,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

John  A.  Betzold  (1954),  Post  900.  Akron.  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  E.  Lanese  (1946)  and  Robert  A.  Hal- 
loran  (1954),  Post  1180.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  M.  Masiello,  (1955).  Post  1724,  Shanks 
Village,  N.  Y. 

Saul  M.  Davis  (1955),  Post  663.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Sam  Orr  Sullivan  (1950)  and  W.  H.  Hayes  (1951) 
and  R.  M.  O'Neal  (1951)  and  Oscar  H.  Doyle,  Sr. 
(1951),  Post  14,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Wallace  L.  Judd  (1955),  Post  260.  Keysville,  Va. 

John  J.  O'Brien  (1928)  and  Albert  E.  Pierce 
(1929)  and  Max  A.  Silver  (1930)  and  Clarence 
Mykland  (1955).  Post  1.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dr.  F.  X.  Pomainville  (1955),  Post  9,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships",  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
19,  N.Y.  Date  of  award  is  requested  in 
all  cases. 


CHILD  WELFARE: 

Rings  in  ihe  Emblem 

This  month  The  American  Legion  ob- 
serves Child  Welfare  Month  for  the 
18th  time.  And  this  is  a  good  time  for 
Legionnaires  to  recall  the  meaning  of 
the  two  gold  rings  around  the  field  of 
blue  in  the  Legion  emblem.  The  gold 
rings  "typify  two  of  our  four  main  ob- 
jectives: rehabilitation  of  our  sick  and 
disabled  comrades  and  care  for  the 
children  of  America."  The  following 
items  provide  a  glimpse— but  an  inade- 
quate one— of  the  scope  of  the  child 
welfare  program: 

([  Thirty-seven  organizations  are  work- 
ing with  the  Child  Welfare  Div.  to  fur- 
nish information  concerning  scholarships 
and  career  information.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  organizations  appear  in  the 
revised  Child  Welfare  Guidebook  Need 
A  Lift?  Parents  and  children  may  write 
directly  to  the  organizations  for  infor- 
mation. 

U  Seven  Dep'ts  have  placed  copies  of 
Need  A  Lift?  in  all  the  high  schools  in 
their  States;  two  Dep'ts  plan  to  give  it 
to  boys  who  attend  their  Boys'  States, 
and  one  Auxiliary  Dep't  plans  to  give 
the  booklet  to  girls  at  its  Girls'  State. 
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f[  In  addition  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  for  children  hy  Legion  Posts  and 
Dep'ts,  more  than  $1/4  million  has  been 
disbursed  by  The  American  Legion  Nat'l 
Child  Welfare  Div.  as  direct  cash  aid  to 
needy  children  of  veterans  since  1925. 
But  Jan.  1956  was  a  milestone  in  the 
31-year-old  Child  Welfare  Program.  It 
was  the  first  month  that  an  application 
for  help  for  children  of  a  WW1  vet  was 
not  processed  for  payment  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Div. 

C  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Chmn  George 
Ehinger  (Del.)  stated— to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  — Legion's  position 
on  two  resolutions  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  now  before  the  Congress. 
Ehinger  quoted  a  resolution  adopted  by 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  in  May,  1955:  "We  support 
the  recommendation  for  a  Federal  law 
which  will  permit  States  to  enter  into 
interstate  agreements  for  the  return  of 
runaway  children  and  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  juvenile  probationers  and  juve- 
nile parolees." 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

►  Nationwide  celebration  of  Salvation 
Army  week  will  take  place  Mav  20-27. 

►  The  10th  Annual  Nat'l  Writing  Con- 
test for  Hospitalized  Veterans  opened 
on  Feb.  15  and  will  close  on  Apr.  15. 
Prizes  worth  $5,000  will  be  given  for 


the  best  works  in  20  different  writing 
fields.  Veterans  in  VA  hospitals  should 
contact  Special  Services  or  the  hospital 
library,  and  vets  in  other  hospitals 
should  write  for  rules  of  the  contest  to 
Hospitalized  Veterans  Writing  Project, 
1020  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11,  111. 

►  Dep't  of  Illinois  American  Legion 
Christmas  Gifts  to  Yanks  Who  Gave 
Fund  got  $2,221.00  from  Voiture  220 
of  the  40  &  8  on  Feb.  1.  Presentation 
of  the  money  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Cook  County  Council  was  made  by 
William  A.  Schlupp,  Chef  de  Chemin  de 
Fer  of  the  40  &  8,  to  Ed  Clamage,  State 
Chmn  of  the  fund.  Last  year  $75,000 
was  spent  on  Christmas  gifts  for  hospi- 
talized vets  and  servicemen  and  women 
in  49  hospitals  in  Illinois. 

►  The  Nat'l  Ass'n  for  Mental  Health, 
made  up  of  nearly  500  State  and  local 
mental  health  associations  throughout 
the  nation,  announced  that  the  week 
of  April  29-May  5  has  been  designated 
as  Mental  Health  Week.  The  money 
raised  during  this  time  will  be  used  to 
support  research  projects,  train  person- 
nel, establish  information  centers  and 
community  clinics,  and  educate  the  pub- 
lic on  the  prevention  of  mental  illness. 

►  Dep't  of  Iowa  has  won  the  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing  Honor  Award  for  mem- 
bership for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
The  award  is  given  each  year  to  the 


Dep't  with  the  greatest  percentage  of 
Posts  enrolling  100  per  cent  or  more  ol 
their  previous  year's  membership  in  ad- 
vance for  the  coming  year. 
^  One  of  the  awards  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Gradie  R.  Rowntree,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Fawcett-Dearing  Printing 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  in  early  Feb.  The 
Faueett-Dearing  Co.  prints  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine. 

►  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  the 
Nat'l  Oratorical  Finals,  the  1956  con- 
test will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
April  16. 

►  The  Lionel  Corporation  of  Irvington, 
N.  J.,  was  the  winner  of  the  Dep't  of 
New  Jersey  award  for  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Dep't  Cmdr  Don 
Hart  made  the  presentation  of  the  award 
to  Philip  Marfuggi,  vice  president  of 
Lionel,  on  a  telecast  over  station  WATV. 
Among  the  guests  present  were  Salva- 
tore  A.  Bontempo,  Director  of  the  State 
Div.  of  Veterans'  Service,  and  William 
G.  McKinley,  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
teeman from  New  Jersey. 

►  Dep't  of  Louisiana  has  completed 
$7,000  improvement  and  renovation 
program  on  its  headquarters. 

►  Dep't    of    South    Dakota  enrolled 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Nothing  finer 
in  American  taste..- 

CALVERT 


Calvert  belongs  with  the  good  things  of  America. 
With  its  good  foods  and  good  homes. 
Calvert  has  a  genuine  heartiness,  a  f  riendly  taste. 
It  is  the  kind  of  whiskey  guests  notice  — 


IN  THE  GREAT  TRADITION  OF  AMERICAN  WHISKEY     and  appreciate.  It's  at  home  with  good  li\  ing. 

CALVERT  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.  Y.  C.  •  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  PROOF  .  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 

(Continued) 

101.42  per  cent  of  its  1956  membership 
quota  and  thereby  became  the  fifth 
Dep't  to  reach  its  quota;  Minnesota, 
with  1  OO.fil  per  cent,  is  the  sixth  Dep't 
to  do  so;  and  Mexico  with  102.21  per 
cent,  is  the  seventh. 

►  A  strong  plea  for  funds  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Nat'l  Security  Training  Commis- 
sion lias  been  made  by  The  American 
Legion.  Granville  S.  Ridley,  chmn  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Training  Com- 
mittee told  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  "preservation  of  this 
Commission  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
six-months'  training  provision  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act." 

►  Dep't  of  California  American  Legion 
officials  visited  20th  Infantry  (Sykes' 
Regulars)  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  to  observe 
training  of  volunteers  under  Reserve 
Forces  Act  being  given  by  that  regiment. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

thomas  e.  paradixe,  Past  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr,  and  Vice  Chmn  of  The  American 
Legion  Public  Relations  Commission, 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

norman  m.  lyon,  Vice  Chmn  of  The 
American  Legion  Aeronautics  Commit- 
tee, reappointed  by  Gov.  of  California 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sixth 
District  Agricultural  Ass'n,  and  elected 
Vice  President  thereof. 

Died: 

Raymond  mangold,  Past  Dep't  Vice 
Commander  of  Maryland  (1954-55). 

harry  w.  hays,  Past  Adj't  of  Dep't  of 
Mexico  (1937-39). 

rose  a.  lynn,  r.n.,  former  member  of 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  Advisory  Board  (1953- 
55),  at  Oteen,  N.  C.  She  attended  every 
Nat'l  and  N.  C.  Dep't  Convention,  and 
marched  in  all  the  convention  parades. 

paul  wamsley,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Long  active  in  promoting  good  relations 
between  The  American  Legion  and  the 
Nat'l  Education  Ass'n,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Post  174,  Buffalo.  Wamsley  won 
the  Legion's  first  Civic  Achievement 
Medal  in  1939.  In  1943  he  was  picked 
as  the  "Legionnaire  of  the  Year"  and 
won  the  Rosensteil  Award  for  his  efforts 
in  advancing  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

harley  martin  kilgore,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  a  former 
member  of  The  American  Legion  Distin- 
guished Guests  Committee. 

elsie  janis,  the  "Sweetheart  of  the 
A.E.F.,"  the  only  woman  entertainer 
permitted  to  visit  front  lines  in  WW1. 

LVDW  [G  w  w.  i  i  n,  member  of  Post  366, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  attended  the  Paris 
Caucus. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  tor  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  iWagazine,  720  Filth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

5th  RCT,  Co  G-ln  order  to  establish  claim,  I 
need  lo  Jiear  from  Pfc  Martin  Paz  (of  East 
St.  Louis),  who  served  with  me  in  Korea, 
Punch  Bowl.  1952-53.  Write  me.  Ramon  Fere/. 
Torres,  Box  142.  Mercedita,  P.R. 

2nd  Div,  38th  Inf.  Co  G— Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  served  with  me  in  Korea.  Especially 
need  to  hear  from  John  S.  Mordus.  who  was 
in  hospital  with  me.  Write  me,  William  M. 
Mumaw,  Strasbourg,  Va.  Claim  pending. 

5th  Cavalry,  Troop  D— In  order  to  establish  claim 
for  back  injury  suffered  by  being  thrown  from 
horse  in  corral  or  saber  course,  I  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  served  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  in  1918.  Especially  need  to  hear  from 
1st  Sgt  Anderson.  Sgt  Jones,  Cpl  Jones,  and 
the  Stable  Sgt.  Write  me.  Dan  Knudson,  2727 
Budlong.  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

8th  Cavalry— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  this  outfit  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  in  1917-18 
and  who  knew  Jimmie  C.  Darling.  Darling 
had  a  very  ugly  man  tattooed  above  his  left 
wrist,  with  the  name  "Harpo"  underneath. 
Darling,  a  very  young  soldier,  was  a  bugler 
and  was  transferred  to  the  3rd  Cavalry  in  Va. 
Write  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jimmie  C.  Darling, 
2947  E.  Osborn,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Claim  pending. 

29th  Infantry,  Co  L— William  Springer  was  re- 
ported missing  in  action  on  July  27,  1950,  in 
or  near  Hadong.  Korea.  His  mother  needs 
someone  to  verify  that  he  was  still  alive  on 
or  after  Aug.  1.  1950.  Springer  was  on  Oki- 
nawa a  short  time  before  going  to  Korea. 
Write  his  mother.  Mrs.  Cora  Frerichs,  35  Cliff 
St..  Paterson,  N.J.  Claim  pending. 

32nd  Div,  127th  Inf,  Co  D  (WWl)-In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  remembers  me.  Write  me,  Richard  S. 
Garner,  Route  2.  Selma.  N.C. 

44th  Engr  Bn,  Co  B— Need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  knows  that  I  served  with  this  outfit  as 
a  demolition  man  in  Korea  from  Nov.  1950 
to  Mar.  1952.  Also  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  served  with  me  in  the  973rd  Engr  Bn, 
Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  when  we  were  working 
on  the  summit  at  Pikes  Peak  from  Oct.  to 
Dec.  1952.  Write  me,  Stanley  G.  Nelson,  216 
Sixth  Ave.,  SW.,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

306th  Med,  Hq  Co-At  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.,  in 
Jan.  1943  I  fell  from  a  truck  and  injured  my 
back.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to 
hear  from:  W.  O.  Scott;  Lt.  Clark;  Capt 
Britt;  Lt.  A.  P.  Ogburn;  1st  Sgt  Gordon;  J. 
A.  McBride;  James  Woods;  Sgt  W.  J.  Fritz; 
Harvey  J.  Cox;  or  anyone  who  remembers 
me.  Write  me,  Roger  W.  Jones,  19803  Mount- 
ville  Drive.  Maple  Heights,  Ohio. 

309th  CA  Barrage  Balloon  Bn,  Battery  B-While 
serving  as  a  private  with  this  outfit  at  Camp 
Site  No.  34,  Vallejo.  Calif.,  I  was  injured.  I 
now  need  to  contact  anyone  who  served  with 
me.  Also  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  was 
in  Letterman  Hospital  (San  Francisco)  or 
Hammond  Hospital  (Modesto,  Calif.)  with 
me;  I  was  hospitalized  from  about  Julv 
through  Dec.  1943.  Write  me,  John  Kalnherg, 
Box  363.  Durand,  111.  Claim  pending. 

333rd  Engineers  Special  Service,  Co  C— In  the  win- 
ter of  1946  this  outfit,  a  part  of  the  occu- 
pation forces  in  Costel.  Germany  (a  village 
across  the  Rhine  from  Mainz),  was  building 
a  highway  and  railroad  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
A  soldier  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  sud- 
denly drew  a  P  .38  Belgian-made  pistol  from 
his  pocket  and  threatened  to  shoot  me  and 
others  present.  I  (a  private)  was  struck  on 
the  left  ear.  head,  and  neck  trying  to  disarm 
him.  I  was  taken  to  the  dispensary  and  then 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  Wiesbaden.  1  lost 
the  hearing  of  my  left  ear.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  me  or  who  recalls  the  incident. 
Especially  need  to  learn  the  present  addresses 
of  Sgt  Albert  Phillip  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  Pic  Elisaw  Mock,  of  McKenzie,  Ala. 
Write  me.  Jacob  Marrow,  Box  711,  Menard. 
III. 

763rd  Tank  Bn,  Co  D— In  order  to  establish  claim, 
I  need  to  contact  Paul  Elmore  (of  Tex.),  and 
Bob  Hunt  (of  Mo.)  who  were  crewmen  in 
Sgt  Hasty's  tank.  Also  need  to  hear  from 
Benny  Goodman.  Write  me.  William  E.  Lewis, 
814  Wilson  Ave.,  Bristol.  Tenn. 

770lh  Field  Artillery  Bn-Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  served  with  me  or  who  knows  about 


my  side  injury.  Also  need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  knew  me  in  the  193rd  General  Hos- 
pital, Verdun,  France.  And  need  to  hear  from 
Lt  Sally  Polling.  Write  me,  Frank  A.  Cheon, 
1 1  Poplar  Ave..  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

1575th  Engr  Heavy  Shop  and  Burma  Road  Engrs— 
While  stationed  in  China  in  June  1945  I  con- 
tracted severe  dysentery  and  stomach  trouble. 
I  now  need  to  contact  anyone  who  remembers 
this  fact.  Especially  recall:  Neil  O.  Pratt  (Vt.); 
John  Farcus  (Ohio);  William  E.  Lindsey  (Ga.); 
J.  M.  Crumley  (Tex.);  Charles  G.  Stokes 
(Tex  ).  Write  me.  Raymond  R.  Moore,  3408 
Braddock  St..  Tampa  7,  Fla. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1st  WAC  Training  Center, 
3rd  Reg't,  Receiving  and  Staging  Bn,  Co  4, 
2nd  Platoon— While  on  KP  duty  in  late  Mar. 
1945  I  fell  off  a  ladder  in  the  storeroom  and 
hurt  my  back  and  leg.  I  was  sent  to  the  dis- 
pensary (thought  to  have  been  Dispensary  B). 
and  was  excused  from  all  details,  drills,  and 
calesthenics;  and  did  not  march  to  mess  hall 
or  classes.  I  was  moved  from  upper  bunk  to 
lower  bunk.  After  I  was  examined  at  the  post 
hospital,  a  medical  board  met  in  Bldg.  118 
on  Thursday,  Apr.  5.  1945  to  consider  my 
case.  Then  on  Apr.  18,  1945.  I  was  discharged 
at  the  Separation  Center.  Fort  Dix.  N.  J.  In 
order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  me.  Especially  recall: 
2nd  Lt  Emily  C.  Cannon;  Capt  C.  J.  Crumm; 
Lt  Pinks;  Lt  Mann;  Col  McCoskrie;  Sgt  Edna 
M.  Purchase;  Pvt  Virginia  Flora;  Pvt  Doro- 
thea Briley;  Pvt  Edith  P.  Moles;  Pvt  Anna  R. 
Alloway;  and  a  doctor  —  a  captain  —  whose 
name  is  thought  to  have  been  Quinn.  Write 
me.  Mrs.  Margaret  Louise  Shetler,  1740  E 
26th  St..  Route  81,  Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  IRTC,  6th  Tng  Reg't,  29th 
Bn,  Co  C-In  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need 
to  hear  from  men  who  were  on  bivouac  with 
me  in  Oct.  1944  when  I  became  sick  with  cold 
and  fever  and  was  coughing  up  blood.  I  was 
sent  back  to  the  company  for  treatment.  Write 
me,  Irvin  M.  Shelton,  Route  1,  Big  Rock, 
Tenn. 

Litchfield,  England,  315th  Replacement  Depot, 
315th  Replacement  Co-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  Maj  Drake,  Capt 
C.  C.  Stacey,  Lt  Loveman,  1st  Sgt  Ridflley, 
or  anyone  who  served  with  me  during  1944 
and  1945.  Write  me,  John  W.  Burfce,  PO 
Box  436,  Lucedale,  Miss. 

Navy 

1st  Marine  Div,  7lh  Reg't,  Co  I-In  1950  a  jeep 
rolled  on  me  in  Korea.  Some  Army  men  (1 
officer  and  4  or  5  enlisted  men)  rolled  it  off, 
and  took  me  to  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital in  Pusan.  I  had  previously  been  in  the 
same  hospital  two  weeks  for  treatment  of  a 
bullet  wound.  After  the  jeep  accident,  I  was 
in  the  hospital  for  a  month.  Just  before  the 
big  push  in  North  Korea  I  left  Pusan  to  go 
to  the  front.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  I 
need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  me 
Write  me.  Robert  D.  Smith,  Box  331,  Kersey, 
Pa. 

6th  Marine  Div,  6th  Tank  Bn,  Co  B— At  Tsingtao 
China,  between  Sept.  1945  and  Aug.  1946.  Pfc 
Samuel  E.  Palmer  was  in  hospital  because  he 
had  suffered  a  back  injury  while  getting  out  of 
his  tank.  Another  tank  hit  Palmer  or  Palmer's 
tank  from  the  rear.  Palmer  was  taken  to  a 
German  hospital.  He  has  had  one  operation 
on  his  spine,  and  now  faces  another.  In  order 
to  establish  claim,  need  to  contact:  Vancent 
(tank  commander);  Johnson  (asst.  driver); 
David  Noyes  (gunner);  Shaft  (tank  driver); 
and  anyone  who  remembers  Palmer  or  who 
served  under  Lt  Robert  Grether.  Write 
Palmer's  mother,  Mrs.  Jay  Palmer,  Box  141 
Emporia,  Kans. 

554th  Base  Maintenance  Unit,  Johnston  Island- 
Need  to  contact  James  H.  Crosley,  Raymond 
Murray,  or  anyone  who  remembers  me  and 
who  recalls  that  I  was  treated  for  jungle  rot 
and  intection  caused  by  coral  bruises  Nov. 
1944.  Write  me,  George  Moxness.  105  N 
Blauvelt  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Claim 
pending. 

Camp  Paul  Jones,  Great  Lakes,  III.— In  1942  I  had 
to  carry  a  pack  (which  weighed  150  lbs  )  2 
miles.  While  crossing  a  ditch.  I  fell.  A  few 
hours  later  I  was  spitting  blood  and  was  run- 
ning a  temperature.  I  was  discharged  because 
of  lung  trouble.  I  had  been  inducted  into  Navy 
as  a  Seaman  lc  after  I  had  resigned  from  the 
Merchant  Marine  where  I  held  an  AB  rating. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  was  at  Camp 
Paul  Jones  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  1942.  Write  me, 
Wade  Garrett,  Reynolds.  Mo.  Claim  pending 

Great  Lakes,  III.,  Training  Station.  Camp  Paiil 
Jones  and  Camp  Dewey— Need  to  hear  from 
my  company  commander,  Pat  Coddell  (thought 
to  have  been  from  Okla.)  and  from  anyone 
who  served  with  me  in  Co  4  or  Co  K,  Aug.- 
Dec.  1917.  Also  need  to  hear  from  men  who 
remember  me  from  the  Philadelphia  Navv 
Yard  Receiving  Station.  Dec.  1917-Feb.  1918. 
Write  me.  Otto  F.  Marquardt,  305  S.  14th  St., 
Salem.  Oreg.  Claim  pending. 

Penimann,  Va.,   1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Companies, 
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DiiFont  Plant,  19I8-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  either  of  these  companies.  I  was  in  the 
2nd  Co.  Write  me,  John  McDermott,  R.D.  1, 
Gays,  111. 

USS  Alexander  J.  Luke— In  Apr.,  May,  or  June 
1946  Harry  Dale  Woods  was  confined  to  sick- 
bay. In  order  to  establish  claim,  need  to  hear 
from  the  following  men  or  from  anyone  who 
knows  their  present  addresses:  Lt  Cmdr  Kane; 
Ensign  Thompson;  Lester  C.  Mathies  (last 
known  address:  Hamburg,  Pa.);  Jerry  Bianchi 
(last  .known  address:  Sunbury.  Pa.);  Joe 
Cocco  (last  known  address:  E.  Milvale,  Pa.). 
Write  E.  Oscar  Smith,  County  Service  Officer, 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

USS  Boise— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to 
hear  from  Cmdr  Kennedy  (senior  surgeon, 
who  operated  on  my  right  ear  in  Oct.  1942 
after  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance);  Pharmacist's 
Mate  McAuliffe;  Magee.  Write  me,  John  F. 
Farson  (now  John  F.  Macpherson),  P.O.  Box 
127,  Kingman,  Ariz. 

USS  Colorado— In  order  to  establish  claim,  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with  Thad- 
deus  (Ted)  Lapinski  in  1942.  Especially  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  any  ill- 
ness that  Lapinski  suffered.  Write  Lapinski's 
widow,  Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Lapinski,  1021  S.  17th 
Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

USS  Farragul— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with  me  in 
1942,  especially  from  anyone  who  recalls  that 
I  was  injured.  Write  me,  John  James  Haniric, 
Route  1,  Weir,  Miss. 

USS  Omaha— Need  to  contact  the  man  who  car- 
ried my  seabag  when  I  became  weak  and 
dizzy  while  leaving  the  ship  at  a  South  Ameri- 
can port  in  June  1943;  I  was  being  transferred 
to  the  States.  We  went  to  Miami.  Fla.,  on  an 
army  transport  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
I  think  the  name  of  the  man  who  helped  me 
was  either  Smith  or  Markowitz.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  was  in  the  group  being 
transferred  to  the  States  in  June  1943.  USS 
Jenks— Need  to  contact  the  man  on  duty  or 
someone  who  helped  me  the  night  I  lost  my 
footing  coming  up  the  gangplank  at  a  port  in 
Conn.  I  fell  and  hit  my  head  on  an  oil  valve 
and  was  knocked  unconscious;  I  was  taken  to 
sickbay  and  to  my  bed.  This  happened  about 
July  1944;  we  were  on  convoy  duty  in  the 
Atlantic  at  the  time.  Write  me.  Joseph  A. 
Jackson,  8047  New  Fort  Washington  Road, 
S.E.,  Washington  22,  D.  C. 

USS  Young— The  widow  of  Electrician's  Mate  3c 
John  Ruzck  needs  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  her  late  husband;  especially  from 
those  who  served  with  him  in  the  Pacific  in 
1944  and  1945.  Write  her,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Ruzek,  7428  Kraft  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Claim  pending. 

Air 

30 1 st  Bomb  Group,  35  2nd  Bomb  Sqdn— In  order 
to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  learn  the  present 
addresses  of:  S/Sgt  William  H.  Miller;  Sgt 
William  J.  Foley;  T/Sgt  William  Butler.  These 
men  were  shot  down  while  on  an  air  raid 
over  Romania  in  1944  and  were  captured.  I 
was  also  shot  down  and  was  in  prison  camp 
with  them.  Write  me.  William  H.  Sheehan, 
420  E.  82nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

873rd  Engineer  Avn  Bn— Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  served  with  me  in  the  South  Pacific 
in  WW2.  Write  me.  Howard  R.  Shively,  1411 
Locust  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Claim  pending. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunions,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

1st  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  1st  Armored  Div.  Assn., 
1529  18th  St.,  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

1st  Div-(Aug.)  Arthur  L.  Chaitt,  5309  German- 
town  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

1st  Med  Reg't-(Aug.)  Raymond  Clapp,  415  16th 
St.,  Silvis,  111. 

2nd  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  R.  F.  Perry,  Box  172, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

3rd  Div-(July)  James  R.  Brant.  1129  Warner 
Bldg.,  Washington  4,  D.C. 

4th  Div-(Aug.)  Frank  Bradley,  Box  654,  Boston  2, 
Mass. 

5th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Watrous, 

S549  Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 
5th  US  Inf  Reg't-(July)  Robert  T.  Weston,  P.O. 

Box  2161.  S.  Portland.  Maine. 
10th  Armored  Div— ( Aug. -Sept.)  J.  Edwin  Grace, 

172  Larch  Road,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
(Co?ilinued  on  next  page) 


COOLER 
SMOKING 

STARTS  WITH  THE  TOBACCO. 
I  FOUND  THAT  OUT  WHEN 
I  SWITCHED  TO 

EDGEWORTH 


ONLY  EDGEW0RTH  IS  CUT  THIS  WAY  TO  SMOKE 

8  TO  10  DEGREES  COOLER 


A.  BITS  AND  FLAKES 

burn  hot  and  fast,  bite 
the  tongue. 


B.  FINE  CUT  SHREDS        C  ONLY  EDGEWORTH 

all  right  for  cigarettes —  gives  you  slow  burning, 
not  so  good  for  pipes.        cool  smoking  "chunks." 


Do  you  want  cooler  smoking  too?  Then 
do  as  smart  smokers  everywhere  have 
done — switch  to  Edgeworth  and  prove 
the  difference  with  your  first  wonderful 
pipeful.  No  other  tobacco  can  duplicate 
the  Edgeworth  cut,  because  it's  actually 
"ready-rubbed"  by  an  exclusive  process. 
See  in  the  picture  what  a  difference  this 
makes.  Edgeworth's  even-sized  chunks 
(Picture  C)  burn  slow  and  cool,  with 
never  a  touch  of  tongue  bite. 

EDGEWORTH'S  SPECIAL  BURLEYS 

No  one  in  over  50  years  has  ever  equalled 
Edgeworth's  way  with  tobaccos.  Tobacco 


experts  agree  that  white  burley  is  best  of 
all  for  pipes.  But  Edgeworth  looks  for  a 
certain  type  of  white  burley,  grown  on 
well-drained  land  on  sunny  hillsides,  just 
like  fine  wine  grapes  or  fine  coffee.  Then 
these  special  hurleys  are  aged  for  years 
before  blending.  This  is  another  reason 
Edgeworth  smokes  cooler — 8  to  10  de- 
grees cooler  by  actual  test. 

EDGEWORTH'S  EXCLUSIVE  wrap- 
around pouch  is  heat-sealed.  Moisture 
can't  get  in — freshness  can't  get  out. 


MADE  BY  LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO.,  INC. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

EDGEWORTH 


AMERICA'S  FINEST 
PIPE  TOBACCO... 
CANADA'S  FINEST  TOO! 
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OF  ALL  OPEN-FACE  REELS! 


SO  EASY.. 
SO  SIMPLE. 

YOU  CAN  OPERATE  IT 

BLINDFOLDED! 

m 


7ouc/i-todGo 

FINGERTIP  OPERATION 


""""Mil 

JUST  TOUCH  THE  FACE..  BACK-UP  CRANK 
..PUTS  LINE  AT  FINGERTIP— READY  TO  GO 

So  much  easier — almost  automatic!  Only  two 
simple  motions:  Touch  the  face  of  the  reel, 
then  back-up  the  crank.  The  line  automatically 
falls  against  your  fingertip.  No  groping  for  the 
line  ...  no  fumbling  with  a  bail  or  knob. 

Only  Shakespeare  Wonder-Spin,  of  all  open- 
face  reels,  has  such  clean,  simple  lines.  No- 
thing exposed  to  foul  the  line,  day  or  night! 
The  4-to-l  gear  ratio  permits  fast  retrieve. 
Large  knurled  ring  permits  adjustment  of  the 
smo-o-oth  drag,  even  while  fighting  a  fish. 
Non-reverse  click,  and  level-wind! 

No.  1785,  factory-filled  with  200  yds.  $OQ50 
of  6-lb.  Wexford  Tynex  Monofilament       /-  Z-  

No.  1780  (non  level-wind)  $17.95 

^1  I  NEW  1956  "TIPS  and  TACKLE"  BOOK- 

stCCtrM  WITH  POCKET  FISHING  CALENDAR 

Catch  more  fish!  These  4  new 
books  show  ways  to  fish,  where 
to  find  'em,  and  tackle  for: 
SPINNING  •  BAIT  CASTING 
FLY  FISHING  •  SALT  WATER 


SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

Dept.  AL-4  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send,  FREE,  new  1956  "TIPS  and 
TACKLE"  booklets  and  Joe  Godfrey  pocket 
fishing  calendar. 


Name- 


Address_ 
City  


_Zone  Stale_ 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

(Continued) 

12th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  LeRoy  W.  Bensel,  2557 
Main  St.,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

16th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  Paul  J.  Cooney,  5627 
Washington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  43.  Pa. 

18th  Engrs  Ry  (San  Francisco  Area)— (Apr.)  Mal- 
colm Steel,  291  31st  Ave.,  San  Francisco  21, 
Calif. 

18th  Engrs  Ry  (Los  Angeles  Area)— ( Sept.)  Alan 
F.  Williams,  1540  Avonrea  Rd.,  San  Marino  9, 
Calit. 

18th  Engrs  R.v  (Northwest  Area)-(Nov  )  E.  E. 
Anderson.  4313  NE  20th  Ave.,  Portland  11, 
Oreg. 

24th   Div-(Aug.)   Victor   Backer,   480  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
26th  Div-(June)  H.  Guy  Watts.  200  Huntington 

Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 
30th  Inf  (WWl)-(Apr.)  John  C.  Cactus,  190  River- 
side Drive,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
34th  Engrs  (WWl)-(Sept.)  George  Remple,  2523 

N.  Main  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
35th  Div-(Sept.)  Mahlon  Weed,  P.O.  Box  1001. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
39th   Combat   Engrs   <WW2)-(Aug.-Sept.)  C.  C. 

Ealy,  P.O.  Box  1026,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
42nd  Div— (July)  Theodore  Jones,  1500  Adolphus 

Tower,  Dallas,  Tex. 
51st  Med  Bn-(June)  Keneth  Fors.  210  So.  Landis 

St..  Hummelstown,  Pa. 
55th  Artillery,  Battery  B  (AEF)-(Apr.)  Frederick 

.1.   Milliken,   12  Puritan  Ave.,  Dorchester  21, 

Mass. 

63rd  Div— (Aug.)  Robert  C.  Capasso,  34  Lincoln 

St.,  Norwood.  Mass. 
68th  General  Hospital— (June)  Stanley  Kosakow- 

ski,  2720  S.  Millard  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
76th  Div-(June)  Alfred  S.  Kalet,  6  Grace  Ave., 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
80th  Div-(Aug.)  Dr.  M.  W.  Pilgram,  114  N.Main 

St.,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa. 
82nd  Airborne  Div— (July)  William  A.  Mehrholz, 

3138  Central  St.,  Evanston,  111. 
84th  Div-(Aug  )  Bernard  Grimm,  P.O.  Box  229, 

Covington,  Ky. 
87th  Div-(Sept.")  J.  Nash  Belack.  7529  Sherwood 

Road,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 
101st  Airborne  Div-(  Aug.-Sept.)  Leo  J.  DePaul, 

16104  Invermere  Rd.,  Cleveland  28,  Ohio. 
103rd  Inf  (WWl)-(May)  Raymond  O.  Torrey,  104 

Royal  Road,  Bangor.  Maine. 
108th  General  Hospital  (WW2)-(Apr.)  Dr.  Roy  D. 

Moore,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  4,  111. 
120th  Medics,  Co  A-(June)  E.  O.  Fricker,  Box 

247,  Cushing,  Okla. 
131st  QM  Truck  Co-(Aug.)  K.  R.  McAfee,  68  S. 

Albemarle  St.,  York,  Pa. 
152nd  Inf,  Co.  K-(Aug.)  Richard  J.  Long,  P.O. 

Box  611.  Huntington,  Ind. 
163rd  Inf.  Co  L  (WWl)-(Aug.)  C.  L.  Reifsneider, 

23  Knox  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
191st  Signal  Repair  Co— (June)  Gene  Barthel,  Ivey 

Rd.  NW.,  N.  Canton.  Ohio. 
215th  CA  (AA)— (May)  Red  Mueller,  915  N.  Ger- 
man St.,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
301st  Supply  Train  (WWl)-(Mav)  Leroy  F.  Merritt, 

38  Winthrop  St..  Brockton  48,  Mass. 
306th  Field  Signal  Bn  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Warren  W. 

Irwin,  243  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
307th  Airborne  Engr  Bn-(July)  Spike  Lynch,  En- 
gine 59,  C.F.D.,  818  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

308th  MG  Bn.  Co  D-(May)  John  E.  Brophy,  8803 

104th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 
311th  Motor  Supply  Train— (June)  George  C.  Bran- 

nen,  5610  S.  Calif.  Ave.,  Chicago  29.  111. 
325th   Field  Artillery  (WWl)-(June)  Daniel  M. 

Phillippe,  R.D.7,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
332nd   Ambulance  Co   (WWl)-(June)   Harry  B. 

Brown,  16715  Kenyon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights  20, 

Ohio. 

338th  Engrs  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Henry  F.  Allgeier, 
3211  Norma  Lane,  Louisville  5,  Ky. 

364th  Ordnance  Maintenance  Co,  AA— (Apr.)  An- 
thony Costello.  178  Ave.  P,  Brooklyn  4.  N.Y. 

557th  AAA  AW  Bn-(May)  John  D.  Kearney, 
52-31  Revere  Road,  Drcxel  Hill.  Pa. 

612th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn— (Aug.)  Tom  Didlake, 
P.O.  Box  353,  Starkville,  Miss. 

626th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Apr.)  Fred  White,  18 
Spriim  Park  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

713th  Ry  Operating  Bn-(Aug.)  Gene  Shire,  4636 
Pershing  Road,  Downers  Grove.  111. 

724th  Ry  Operating  Bn  <WW2)-(June)  E.  A.  Ja- 
cob, 15505  Park  Grove,  Detroit  5.  Mich. 

728th  Ry  Operating  Bn  (WW2)-(May)  Fred  W. 
Stucy,  307  S.  Webster  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

738th  Engr  Base  Depot  Co-(July)  Albert  Andrade, 
1802  Marietta  Ave.,  Parma  9,  Ohio. 

745th  Ry  Operating  Bn-(June)  M.  M.  Myer,  255 
S.  Minnesota,  Casper.  Wvo. 

749th  Ry  Operating  Bn— (June)  Don  Gothard,  84 
Dana  Ave.,  Columbus  22,  Ohio. 

862nd  Heavv  Automotive  Ord  Co— (Julv)  John  J. 
Burke,  311  Miller  Road,  Peoria  4.  III. 

1127th  &  1400th  MP  Conipanies-(July)  Frank  Fa- 
rina, 1001  Serrill  Ave.,  Yeadon.  Pa. 

3217th  Signal  Service  Co.  (originally  827th)-(July) 
Garland  E.  McDonald,  Holly  Grove.  Ark. 

All  personnel  who  served  in  Iceland— (Apr.)  Dave 
Zinkoff,  Essex  Hotel,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Ambulance  Co  334-(Scpt.)  H.  R.  Bartholomew, 
P.O.  Box  74,  Bluffs.  III. 

CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winficld  Burke,  R.D.  5, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


WAC  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Mary  C.  Cuffe,  138  E. 

94th  St..  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
World  Wars  Tank  Corps  Assn  (both  WW's  and 

Korea)— (July)  Dave  De-Tar,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Navy 


16th  Seabees-(July)  Robert  Sheldon,  1513  Naomi 

St.,  Burbank.  Calif. 
45th  Seabees— (June)  Art  Barthelmeh,  Gen.  Del., 

Canton,  Ohio. 
91st  Seabees-(June)  R.  C.  Nichols,  511  Vi  Fifth 

Ave.,  Sterling,  111. 
All  personnel  who  served  in  Iceland— (Apr.)  Dave 

Zinkoff,  Essex  Hotel.  Philadelphia  7.  Pa. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield   Burke.  R.D.5, 
"F"   Assn    (Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps 

Firefighters)  —  (July)  Paul  C.  Chapman,  145 

Riverside.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
LST  540  —  (Apr.)  Harlan  Harrison,  Tuscola.  Mich. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
U.S.  Naval  Vets-(Apr.)  R.  N.  Holbrook,  725  18th 

Ave.,  NE.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
CSS  ABSD-2-(Apr)  R.  E.  Ferrara,  39-70  51st  St., 

Woodside,  N.Y. 
USS  Bassett-(June)  R.  E.  Ferrara,  39-70  51st  St., 

Woodside.  N.Y. 
USS  Black  and  CSS  Kidd-(June)  Harrold  Mon- 

ning.  310  E.  8th  St.,  Kewanee  9,  111. 
CSS  Charleston— (Aug.)  Joseph  F.  Chmielewski. 

213V2  W.  Short  St..  Westville.  111. 
CSS  Indiana  (WW2l-(July)  D.  A.  McCoy,  130 

W.  Evergreen,  Durant,  Okla. 
USS  Kidd  &  CSS  Black-(July)  Harrold  Monning, 

310  E.  8th  St..  Kewanee  9,  111. 
USS  Massachusetts— (May)  Charles  L.  MacDonald, 

3  Hilltop  Rd..  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass. 
USS  Warren-(May)  Carmine  M.  Prioli.  33  M  St., 

S.  Boston  27,  Mass. 
USS  Weeden-(July)  Joe  H.  Sanders,  935  Walnut 

St.,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

Air 

1st  Air  Service  Mechanics  Reg't,  Co  12— (Oct.) 
George  Benedetto,  2511  N.  Major  Ave.,  Chicago 
39,  111. 

2nd  Air  Div-(Aug.)  M.  T.  Kelley,  70  Randolph 

Road.  White  Plains.  N.Y. 
20th  Aero  Sqdn,  1st  Day  Bomb  Group  (WW1I- 

(June)  Henry  L.  McCabe,  3244  Southern  Ave., 

SE.,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 
1896th  Engr  Avn  Bn-(June)  Lester  A.  Sealey,  14 

High  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 
All  personnel  who  served  in  Iceland— (Apr.)  Dave 

Zinkoff,  Essex  Hotel,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke.  R.D.  5, 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Independence  Army  Air  Field,  Kans.  (1942-45)— 

(June)  Lyman  Hanvelt.  Elmwood,  Wis. 
Stalag  Luft  3  Alumni  -  (Apr.)  Dave  Pollak,  Box 

513,  Marion,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
JANUARY  31,  1956 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  .  .  .  .$  646, 

Receivables    254, 

Inventories    417, 

Invested  Funds    1,455, 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  259,153.69 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   1,966,950.72  2,226, 

Real  Estate   973 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation    240; 

Deferred  Charges    69 

$6.2S4 


944.51 
430.49 
111.85 
661.87 


104.41 

972.65 


791.24 
681.28 


698.30 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities  $  341,385.04 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   35,894.22 

Deferred  Income   1,442,502.38 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  259.153.69 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   1,966,950.72  2,226,104.41 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund  $  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  ..  18.860.46 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    22,998.23 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   471,821.61 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    53,940.17 

$1,565,445.42 

Unrestricted 

Capital    673.366.83  2.23S.812.25 

$6,284,698.30 
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BRING  BACK  THE  "SPITBALL" 


snap  of  the  wrist,  or  the  screwball, 
which  strains  the  elbow,  the  spittcr  is 
a  perfectly  normal  pitch  and  is  thrown 
with  a  perfectly  normal  motion.  It's 
the  blob  of  moisture  which  makes  it 
misbehave. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  spitball 
pitcher  who  soon  discovered  that  his 
spitter  was  his  least  effective  pitch.  Ir 
took  him  a  while  to  solve  the  mystery, 
but  solve  it  he  did.  His  second  baseman 
was  tipping  off  the  enemy. 

Whenever  the  catcher  signaled  for 
the  spitter,  the  second  baseman  scooped 
up  a  handful  of  dirt  in  his  glove.  He'd 
learned  from  sad  experience  that  the 
moisture  still  would  be  on  the  ball  when 
he  attempted  to  throw  it  to  first.  Hence 
he  himself  would  also  be  throwing  un- 
controllable spitters  to  the  first  base- 
man. Because  so  many  of  his  pegs  had 
been  going  for  errors,  he  used  the 
handful  of  dirt  as  a  blotter. 

Sharp-eyed  rival  sign  stealers  correct- 
ly interpreted  this  subconscious  gesture 
and  flashed  the  warning  of  the  coming 
spitter  to  the  batsman.  W  hen  the  sec- 
ond baseman  was  wised  up  at  long  last, 
he  foiled  the  tipoff  by  scooping  up  dirt 
on  every  pitch.  That  did  it. 

But  we're  wandering,  an  almost  irre- 


( Coiitimird  from  page  21 ) 

sistible  tendency  when  discussing  so  fas- 
cinating a  subject.  In  fact,  there's  an 
urge  to  tell  about  Burleigh  Grimes,  w  ho 
tipped  off  bis  own  spitter  by  wearing 
too  tight  a  cap.  When  he  faked  spitting 
on  the  ball,  his  cap  stayed  in  place.  But 
when  he  worked  his  salivary  glands, 
the  motion  of  his  jaw  made  the  cap 
bobble.  A  baseball  cap  one  size  larger 
solved  his  troubles. 

Before  this  subject  gets  completely 
out  of  hand,  however,  it  might  be  just 
as  w  ell  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  spitter  was  not  discovered  by  a 
pitcher,  but  by  an  umpire  when  he  was 
an  outfielder  in  his  playing  days.  He 
was  George  Hildebrand,  and  the  time 
of  his  historic  discovery  was  1902.  An 
outfielder  for  Providence,  he  warmed 
up  one  day  with  Frank  Corridon,  a 
pitcher.  Both  were  throwing  to  Joe 
Brow  n,  a  catcher. 

Ballplayers  apparently  horsed  around 
as  much  during  warmups  in  1902  as 
they  do  today.  Corridon  delicately 
moistened  his  finger  tips  in  order  to 
throw  a  slow  ball. 

"Don't  be  so  dainty,"  jeered  Hilde- 
brand. He  spat  ostentatiously  on  the 
ball  and  threw  it.  It  did  a  strange  dipsy- 
do. 


"What  did  you  do  then,  George?" 
asked  Brown,  the  catcher,  staring  at  the 
ball  with  wondering  eyes. 

"Show  me  what  you  did,"  said  Cor- 
ridon,  the  pitcher.  Hildebrand  showed 
him.  Thus  was  the  spitball  born. 

Corridon  worked  on  the  new  pitch 
until  he  mastered  it.  Shortly'  thereafter 
Providence  played  an  exhibition  game 
w  ith  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  and  Cor- 
ridon fanned  nine  men  in  the  first  five 
innings.  Later  he  became  a  big  leaguer 
of  reasonable  competence  (an  18-game 
winner  with  the  then  hapless  Phillies) 
mainly  through  the  spittcr. 

W  hen  Hildebrand  switched  to  Sac- 
ramento in  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  he 
met  an  old  friend,  Elmer  Stricklett,  a 
pitcher. 

"How's  everything,  Elmer?"  greeted 
Hildebrand. 

"Not  so  good,"  glumly  answered 
Stricklett.  "I've  been  getting  my  ears 
knocked  off.  I'm  about  through  and 
should  be  getting  my  release  any  day 
now." 

"Let  me  show  you  something,"  said 
the  helpful  Hildebrand.  He  showed 
him  the  spitter. 

With  it  Stricklett  became  the  hot- 
test pitcher  on  the  Coast,  ripping  off  1 1 
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straight  victories.  He  soon  gained  pro- 
motion to  the  big  leagues. 

Please  don't  get  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  spitter  is  a  cure-all  for 
every  pitching  ill.  Although  it  is  an 
easy  pitch  to  learn,  it's  a  difficult  one 
to  master,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  control.  And  it  can  he  con- 
trolled, too,  just  as  a  curve  can  be  con- 
trolled, even  though  the  spitter  breaks 
much  more  sharply  than  a  curve.  If 
thrown  overhand,  it  breaks  down.  If 
thrown  sidearm,  it  breaks  out. 

The  ones  who  would  profit  most 
from  the  relegalization  of  the  spitter 
would  be  pitchers  whose  curves  don't 
rank  much  beyond  the  so-so  descrip- 
tion. A  good  curve  bailer  might  not 
even  bother  with  the  spitter.  Yet  most 
pitchers  love  to  have  what  they  call 
"an  extra  pitch,"  an  advantage  which  is 
part  psychological  and  part  physical. 

"When  you  have  an  extra  pitch,"  re- 
marked Bobby  Feller  a  few  years  ago 
after  the  addition  of  a  slider  had  in- 
creased his  effectiveness,  "it  makes  the 
batter  worry  more  and  be  less  sure  of 
himself." 

Steve  O'Neill,  one  of  the  game's  great 
catchers,  made  use  of  the  psychological 
quirk  one  day  when  he  w  as  batterymate 
to  Stan  Coveleskie,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  spitballers.  Covie  was  pitching  for 
Cleveland  against  Detroit  when  Harry 
Heilmann  came  to  bat  with  the  bases 
full  and  two  out  in  a  late  inning.  And 
Heilmann  was  a  .400  hitter. 

O'Neill  called  time  and  walked  out 
to  the  mound. 

"Covie,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  you 
to  shake  off  any  signs  I  give  you  on 
!  ieilmann.  Throw  what  1  tell  you  to 
throw,  no  matter  how  crazy  it  seems 
to  you." 


Heilmann  dug  in  at  the  plate,  fully 
aware  of  what  was  coming.  Coveleskie 
always  threw  his  best  pitch,  the  spitter, 
in  the  clutch.  O'Neill  called  for  a  fast 
ball  over  the  heart  of  the  plate.  The 
startled  Heilmann  took  it  without 
sw  inging. 

"Strike  one,"  said  the  umpire.  Heil- 
mann gave  O'Neill  a  queer  look  and 
took  his  position,  ready  to  murder  the 
spitter.  O'Neill  called  for  another  fast 
ball. 

"Strike  two,"  said  the  umpire. 

"Wise  guy,"  snorted  Heilmann  to 
O'Neill.  Then  to  himself  he  said,  "He 
won't  do  that  again.  This  one  w  ill  be 
the  spitter." 

In  whistled  a  big,  juicy  fast  ball. 
Heilmann  stood  transfixed. 

"Strike  three,"  said  the  umpire. 

"You  dirty  so-and-so,"  said  Heilmann 
to  O'Neill  in  admiration. 

In  actuality,  fast  balls  fanned  big 
Harry.  Psychologically  though,  he 
fanned  on  spitters  which  weren't  even 
thrown.  If  Coveleskie  hadn't  had  the 
extra  pitch,  the  spitter,  he  couldn't  have 
won  out. 

Except  for  the  introduction  of  the 
slider— a  gimmick  the  pitchers  had  to 
invent  for  themselves— nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  strong-arm  boys  in  half  a 
century.  And  even  the  slider  hasn't 
stopped  them  from  sinking  lower  and 
lower  until  they  reached  the  very 
depths  last  year,  the  fewest  20-game 
winners  and  the  fewest  complete  games 
in  all  recorded  history. 

It  almost  looked  like  a  conspiracy  the 
way  it  worked.  At  the  same  approximate 
time  that  the  big  leagues  formally  out- 
lawed all  trick  pitches,  including  the 
spitter,  they  informally  and  surepti- 
tiously  gave  an  injection  of  jackrabbit 


juice  to  the  ball.  This  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lively  ball. 

In  1919  Babe  Ruth  rocked  the  base- 
ball world  by  hitting  29  home  runs,  a 
record  that  would  never  be  broken— 
or  so  they  said.  Oh,  yeah?  In  1920, 
when  the  spitter  was  banned,  the  Babe 
almost  doubled  that  output  with  54,  a 
mark  he  was  to  surpass  again  and  again. 
The  pitchers  were  jolted  back  on  their 
heels  and  haven't  recovered  equilibrium 
since. 

Ruth  became  such  a  dramatic  gate 
attraction  through  the  medium  of  his 
home  runs  that  the  club  owners  fell  all 
over  themselves  in  a  mad  rush  to  wor- 
ship at  the  home  run  shrine.  If  they 
stepped  on  the  pitchers  en  route,  they 
didn't  pause  to  notice  or  say,  "Pardon 
me." 

Pitching,  which  had  been  all-impor- 
tant, became  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  home  run  hitters  drew  the  crowds, 
and  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
helped.  Enter,  therefore,  the  jackrabbit 
ball.  It  was  smuggled  in  through  the 
backdoor  with  the  club  owners  piously 
insisting  that  there  was  no  such  animal. 

All  they  did  was  wind  the  yarn 
tighter  around  the  core,  and  a  baseball 
soon  had  more  bounce  to  the  ounce. 
Not  only  were  brawny  citizens  like 
Ruth  and  Gehrig  sending  drives  whis- 
tling out  of  sight,  but  everyone  wanted 
to  get  into  the  act. 

Since  even  weak  hitters  were  swing- 
ing for  the  fences,  every  batter  in  the 
lineup  became  dangerous.  Pitchers  no 
longer  could  coast  through  the  low  er 
part  of  the  batting  order,  concentrating 
only  on  the  good  hitters  up  top.  They 
had  to  bear  down  all  the  way  because 
one  careless  pitch  could  mean  the  ball 
game. 

This  became  a  totally  different  con- 
ception of  the  art.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  time  the  fabled  Christy 
Mathewson  of  the  Giants  got  off  to  an 
8-0  lead,  an  exceptionally  high  total  for 
that  era.  So  he  began  to  ease  up  as 
Manager  John  McGraw  grew  more  and 
more  apoplectic  in  the  dugout.  When 
the  score  reached  8  to  6,  the  Little- 
Napoleon  came  storming  out  to  the 
mound. 

"You  big  lunkhead,"  roared  McGraw. 
"Stop  horsing  around  or  I'll  yank  you 
out  of  there." 

"Take  it  easy,  Mac,"  said  Matty 
soothingly.  "It's  more  fun  this  way.  1 
won't  lose." 

He  didn't  either. 

But  the  pitcher  of  today  wouldn't 
dare  make  such  a  prophecy,  because 
one  sw  ish  of  a  bat  could  w  ipe  out  a 
two-run  lead  in  an  instant.  And  the 
manager  of  today  would  have  no  pa- 
tience with  a  pitcher  who  dissipated 
six  runs,  even  a  Matty. 

It's  the  home  run  which  has  changed 
things.  Furthermore,  the  mania  for  the 


big  wallop  has  grown  worse.  More  than 
2,000  home  runs  crackled  off  major 
league  bats  last  year,  a  record  2,224  if 
you  insist  on  being  precise. 

Part  of  the  boost  is  due  to  a  new 
technique.  Babe  Ruth  swung  a  bludgeon 
that  weighed  as  much  as  45  ounces,  and 
all  the  muscle  men  of  his  era  followed 
suit.  Within  the  past  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, a  new  discovery  was  made. 

Ballplayers  found  that  a  light  bat 
slashes  through  with  the  same  whippy 
swing  as  a  golf  club.  Most  of  them  now 
use  31-ounce  bats.  Ernie  Banks  of  the 
Cubs,  a  frail-looking  chap,  changed  to 
a  lightweight  bat  last  season  and  raised 
his  home  run  total  from  19  in  1954  to  44 
in  1955. 

Naturally  enough,  that  all  adds  up  to 
more  trouble  for  the  pitchers.  If  you 
still  aren't  convinced,  just  toy  around 
with  the  following  statistics.  Clem  La- 
binc  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  a  weak 
batter,  made  only  three  hits  last  season. 
Each  was  a  home  run.  Does  that  give 
you  the  idea? 

Because  of  the  home  run  the  prac- 
tically defenseless  pitchers  are  sitting 
on  kegs  of  dynamite.  And  because  one 
pitch  can  be  their  undoing,  they  have 
to  be  extra  careful  every  time  they  let 
go.  By  way  of  making  the  situation  far 
worse,  the  strike  zone  has  shrunk. 

Major  league  managers,  as  well  as  the 
older  ballplayers  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  notice  the  difference,  insist  that 
umpires  are  not  giving  the  pitchers  the 
benefit  of  the  same  strike  zone  today 
as  they  did  in  the  past.  This  is  the  way 
the  rule  book  defines  the  strike  zone. 

".  .  .  the  space  over  home  plate  which 
is  between  the  batter's  armpits  and  the 
top  of  his  knees  when  he  assumes  his 
natural  stance." 

Although  the  average  fan  would 
never  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  what  National  League 
and  American  League  umpires  regard 
as  the  strike  zone,  ballplayers  have  al- 
ways claimed  that  such  a  difference 
exists. 

The  Nationals,  they  say,  call  strikes 
on  low  pitches  across  the  knees,  while 
the  Americans  call  balls  on  these  same 
pitches.  But  the  Nationals  consider 
armpit  pitches  as  balls,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans call  them  strikes. 

If  managers,  coaches,  and  players  are 
to  be  believed,  the  two  leagues  have  ap- 
proached uniformity  of  sorts  but  at 
grave  disadvantage  to  the  pitchers.  The 
Nationals  have  raised  their  sights,  while 
the  Americans  have  lowered  theirs.  It 
adds  up  —  by  the  mathematical  ano- 
maly of  subtraction— to  a  smaller  strike 
zone. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  poor,  benighted 
pitchers  also  have  to  contend  with 
smaller  playing  fields.  Some  of  the 
switches  in  architecture  have  not  been 
necessarily  deliberate.  The  addition  of 
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TRAVEL 


To  the  man 
who  wants 
to  enjoy  an 


OOD 
ALARY 


ACCOUNTANT'S 

IF«  CAREER 

something  that 

will  interest  you.  Not  a  magic  formula — but 
something  more  substantial,  more  practical. 

Of  course,  you've  got  to  pay  the  price,  study 
earnestly.  Still,  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  for 
a  brief  period— provided  the  rewards  were 
good— a  salary  of  §4,000  to  $10,000  or  more? 
An  accountant's  duties  are  interesting,  varied, 
of  real  worth  to  his  employer. 

Why  not,  like  so  many  before  you,  let 
LaSalle's  Problem  Method  start  you  climbing? 

Suppose  you  could  work  in  a  large  ac- 
counting firm  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  an  expert  accountant— solving  easy  prob- 
lems at  first,  then  more  difficult  ones.  With 
his  advice,  soon  you'd  master  them  all. 

That's  what  LaSalle's  Problem  Method 
gives  you.  You  cover  Basic  Accounting,  Prin- 
ciples, Accounting  Systems,  Income  Tax  Pro- 
cedure, Auditing,  Cost  Accounting— right  on 
up  through  CP. A.  preparation.  You  progress 
as  rapidly  as  you  care  to— start  cashing  in  while 
still  learning. 

Will  recognition  come?  You  know  success 
does  come  to  the  man  really  trained.  Yes — 
trained  accountants  are  the  executives  of  to- 
morrow. 

For  your  own  good,  write  for  free  book, 
"Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
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Name  Age.. 


box  scats  at  Ebbets  Field,  for  instance, 
brought  the  outfield  fences  closer  to 
the  plate. 

But  Cleveland  achieved  the  same 
thing  by  rigging  up  a  chicken  wire  in- 
ner fence  to  shorten  home  run  range. 
And  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  is 
Griffith  Stadium  in  Washington,  hither- 
to a  pitcher's  paradise.  While  Clark 
Griffith  was  alive  he  wouldn't  listen  to 
suggestions  that  his  commodious  out- 
field be  reduced  in  size.  After  all,  Griff 
had  been  a  pitcher  himself. 

"I  love  this  ball  park,"  musingly  re- 
marked Mickey  McDermott  when  he 


Address- 


City,  Zone,  Stale.. 


"One  thing  I'll  say  for  our  teacher,  she's 
very  fair  .  .  .  she's  mean  to  everybody." 
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was  first  traded  to  Washington.  "The 
fences  are  so  far  from  the  plate  that  it's 
a  30-cent  taxi  ride  to  center  field." 

Yet  Griff  was  hardly  in  his  grave  be- 
fore Calvin  Griffith,  his  successor,  an- 
nounced that  inner  barriers  would  he 
in  place  this  season.  That  means  more 
woe  for  the  pitchers. 

By  way  of  compounding  the  felony, 
changing  conditions  also  brought  a 
change  in  strategic  concepts.  The  relief 
pitcher  became  the  most  important  man 
on  a  ball  club. 

"When  1  was  pitchin',"  once  draw  let! 
Cy  Young,  the  winningest  pitcher  of 
all  time,  "it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  relieved 
in  a  ball  game.  If  you  started,  you  were 
expected  to  finish." 

That  was  an  era  w  hen  the  table  of 
"complete  games"  had  not  even  been 
invented  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
w  asn't  deemed  necessary.  Even  when 
such  a  compilation  w  as  instituted,  you 
found  that  fellows  like  W  alter  Johnson. 
Christy  Mathewson,  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land Alexander  were  completing  more 
than  three-quarters  of  their  starts. 

That  also  w  as  an  era  w  hen  chaps  like 
Jack  Chesbro,  a  spitballer,  was  winning 


41  games  a  season;  Ed  Walsh,  also  a 
spitballer,  winning  40;  Matty  winning 
37;  and  Johnson  36.  Iron  Man  Mc- 
Ginnity  was  gaining  his  nickname  by 
pitching— and  w  inning— doubleheaders. 
Both  complete  games,  of  course. 

But  not  any  more.  Few  modern 
pitchers  complete  half  the  games  they 
start.  The  relief  hurlers  in  olden  days 
were  either  over-the-hill  veterans  or 
not-yet-arrived  rookies.  Now  they  are 
specialists. 

In  midsummer  last  season  the  Dodger 
pitching  staff  was  in  dreadful  shape.  So 
the  Brooks  hauled  in  a  couple  of  kids, 
Don  Bessent  and  Roger  Craig.  The 
more  eye-catching  of  these  was  Bessent. 
He  won  his  first  two  starts,  both  com- 
plete games,  and  wheels  started  to  whir 
in  the  minds  of  Manager  Walt  Alston 
and  his  brain  trust. 

"Bessent  throws  a  beautiful  low 
pitch,"  musingly  remarked  Billy  Her- 
man, x\lston's  chief  of  staff. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Alston  thoughtfully. 
"It's  just  the  kind  of  pitch  that  would 
be  most  effective  in  relief.  From  now 
on  I'm  going  to  use  him  in  the  bullpen." 

Bessent  never  started  again.  He  was 
a  relief  pitcher  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  and  for  the  world  series.  A 
good  one,  too. 

When  Preacher  Roe  made  public 
confession  that  lie  had  relied  on  the 
outlawed  spitter  as  his  clutch  pitch, 
considerable  furor  was  raised.  But  the 
Preach  stubbornly  insisted  that  he'd 
made  such  a  confession  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  pitchers  in  the 
hope  that  the  spitter  would  be  legalized. 

It's  time  that  the  "moist  one"  was  re- 
turned to  pitching  repertoires.  The 
screws  have  been  tightened  so  inexor- 
ably on  the  strong-arm  boys  that  they 
hardly  have  room  to  breathe.  Rare  is 
the  pitcher  these  days  who  lasts  much 
beyond  his  36th  birthday. 

But  Urban  Faber  was  still  pitching 
when  he  was  46.  Naturally  enough,  he 
threw  a  spitter.  How  old  Jack  Quinn 
was  when  he'd  completed  his  big  league 
career  never  has  been  entirely  ascer- 
tained. However,  he  admitted  to  being 
48.  Maybe  he  was  older.  The  main  point 
about  him,  though,  is  that  he  was  a 
spitball  pitcher. 

Vet  there  never  was  any  mystery 
about  the  formula  he  used  to  attain 
both  success  and  baseball  longevity.  A 
popeyed  young  reporter  once  asked 
him  what  it  was. 

"Clean  living  and  the  spitball,"  said 
(.ld  Jack. 

Harried,  badgered,  and  oppressed  by 
a  growing  conspiracy  against  them,  the 
pitchers  are  desperately  in  need  of  help. 
They've  learned  that  clean  living  isn't 
enough.  The  only  thing  w  hich  will  save 
them  in  a  losing  fight  for  survival  is  the 
relegalization  of  the  spitter. 

Let's  bring  back  the  spitball!  the  end 
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WHY  YOU  ARE  GETTING  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  TIRES 

 (Continued  from  l><ige  25 ) 


inside  the  outer  carcass.  The  inner  tire 
has  a  valve  or  diaphragm  which  is  open 
when  the  tire  is  O.K.,  thus  equalizing 
the  air  pressure  in  the  two  chambers. 
But  if  you  flat  or  blow  out  the  outer 
tire,  the  diaphragm  snaps  shut,  enabling 
you  to  ride  to  safety  on  your  inner  tire. 
The  diagram  on  page  25  (by  Fire- 
stone) gives  you  an  idea  of  what  hap- 
pens when  the  outer  section  of  the  tire 
gives  way. 

Premium  tires  are  roughly  twice  the 
price  of  100-level  tires.  On  a  mileage 
and  safety  basis,  say  the  experts,  they 
are  worth  it.  Hut  you'll  have  to  huddle 
with  your  conscience  about  whether  to 
buy  them  or  not.  For  instance,  you  may 
use  your  car  so  infrequently  that  a  regu- 
lar tire  is  good  enough.  Or  you  may 
want  to  trade  in  your  autos  often,  in 
which  case  you  don't  have  to  hand  the 
new  ow  ner  of  your  old  car  something 
extra-special. 

Note  this  sidelight  on  all  special,  or 
premium,  tires:  They  come  with  white 
sidew  alls.  A  white  sidewall  has  one  and 
only  one  virtue:  It's  pretty.  Therein 
the  history  of  the  American  auto  exact- 
ly parallels  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
horse.  Among  the  early  settlers,  a  nag 
topped  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  even 


burlap  for  the  rider  was  good  enough. 
Later  highbred  steeds  were  decorated 
with  so  much  silver  and  other  frills  that 
the  animal  itself  was  all  but  invisible. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  with  to- 
day's cars  and  tires. 

Suppose  now  that  you  have  fixed 
your  car  up  with  a  fine  new  set  of  tires. 
How  do  you  get  the  most  out  of  them? 


HAVE  YOU  A  FRIEND 

who  ought  to  have  a  subscription  to  The 
American  Legion  Magazine?  If  you  send 
$1.50  together  with  his  name  and  address  to— 

The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Circulation  Department 

P.O.  ISox  1055 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

it    will   bring  him  a   year's  subscription. 


Tire  failures  are  due  to  three  factors: 
Accidents  (bruises,  ruptures);  fatigue 
(cracking  in  sidewalls  and  cord  failure 
because  of  strain);  and  heat  (from  over- 
loading and  excessive  speeds). 

Note  that  the  tire  traveling  at  100 
m.p.h.  shown  on  page  25  looks  more  like 
a  live  eel  wrapped  around  the  rim  than 
the  perfect  circle  you  usually  see.  This 


"standing  wave"  is  caused  by  centrifu- 
gal force.  It  adds  to  the  heat  already 
built  up  by  contact  with  the  road. 
Eventually  the  heat  and  the  centrifugal 
force  become  so  great  that  the  tire  flies 
to  pieces.  Last  year  a  couple  of  experts 
bluntly  told  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  that  "at  a  sustained  speed  of 
100  m.p.h.,  the  standard  tire  at  normal 
inflation  and  load  will  fail  in  about  50 
miles  of  running." 

You  probably  will  never  hit  100 
m.p.h.,  but  even  on  the  best  and  room- 
iest of  thruw  ays  high  speeds  will  affect 
your  tires  deeply  .  The  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Assn.  warns  that  "the  tread 
wear  of  a  tire  driven  at  70  m.p.h.  will 
be  almost  tw  ice  as  rapid  as  it  would  be 
w  ere  the  same  tire  driven  at  45  m.p.h." 
So  watch  that  speedometer. 

To  avoid  bruises,  ruptures,  and  fa- 
tigue, tire  people  urge  this  program: 

1.  Maintain  correct  air  pressure. 
Check  at  least  once  a  w  eek  and  always 
inflate  tires  when  they  are  cool;  keep 
valve  cores  in  working  order  and  see 
to  it  that  caps  are  on  finger-tight. 

2.  Don't  drive  over  curbs;  stay  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

3.  Watch  your  speed  on  rough  roads. 

4.  Start  and  stop  slow  ly. 


VETERANS  ■  He's  counting  on  advice  about 

Today's  Army.  ..can  you  help  him? 


Young  men  natutally  look  to  you,  the  experienced  veteran,  for 
straight  talk  on  Army  service.  Your  guidance  carries  a  lot  of  weight. 
That's  why  it's  so  important  that  your  counseling  be  based  on  what 
a  youngster  can  expect  in  today's  Army.  Before  answering  his 
questions,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
since  you  served. 

Here  are  some  important  facts  about  today's  Army  that  you 
may  not  be  familiar  with: 


•  Qualified  high  school  graduates  may 
now  choose  their  Army  training  before 
enlistment. 

•  The  Army  now  offers  a  choice  of 
over  150  valuable  technical  courses — 
everything  from  radar  to  medicine. 

•  Young  men  may  enlist  right  into  the 
branch  of  their  choice — the  one  that 
offers  them  the  most  career  benefits. 

•  The  Army  now  offers  the  opportunity 
for  a  completely  planned  and  balanced 
tour  of  duty  through  Unit  Rotation. 


•  Young  men  who  enlist  or  re-enlist 
with  Unit  Rotation  may  now  choose  a 
unit  and  stay  with  it  for  the  full  hitch. 

•  Young  men  who  enlist  or  re-enlist 
with  Unit  Rotation  outfits  may  also 
choose  their  overseas  service. 

•  Today's  Army  requires  more  skilled 
specialists  than  ever  before  and  con- 
sequently is  offering  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  education  in  its 
history. 


Yes,  they're  important  changes,  all  right — but  one  thing  remains  the  same 
in  today's  Army.  It  still  needs  intelligent,  able  young  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  to  become  the  cadre  of  leaders  the  Army  needs — the  kind  of  young 
men  who  look  to  you  for  their  Army  guidance.  With  these  facts  about  today's 
Army,  you  can  show  them  that  more  than  ever  the  Army  is  offering  great 
career  opportunities.  For  further  details  on  the  various  Army  programs 
available  to  them,  direct  them  to  their  local  Army  recruiter. 
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5.  Check  wheel  alignment  to  prevent 
uneven  wear.  Keep  brakes  adjusted. 

6.  Have  cuts  properly  taken  care  of. 

7.  Rotate  tires  every  2,000  to  3,000 
miles.  Never  let  them  stay  in  the  same 
position  over  5,000  miles. 

The  reason  rotation  is  so  important 
is  that  your  car  is  not  balanced  like  a 
seesaw.  If  you  tried  to  make  a  teeter- 
totter  out  of  an  auto,  the  front  end 
would  immediately  plunk  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  rear  high  in  the  air. 
Thus  because  they  carry  more  weight, 
the  front  wheels  take  a  worse  beating 
than  the  rear  ones.  But  just  to  compli- 
cate matters,  the  rear  wheels— being  in 
the  air,  so  to  speak— are  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  spinning  and  "toe  in"  (a 
tendency  to  twist  sideways,  due  to  the 
push  imparted  by  the  driving  mecha- 
nism). Rotation  balances  out  these  vari- 
ables. 

So  much  for  general  facts  about  the 
selection  and  care  of  tires.  Most  every- 
body has  additional  questions,  how- 
ever. Here  are  the  ones  asked  most 
often  (in  this  connection,  remember, 
please,  that  The  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine does  not  run  a  testing  or  advisory 
service;  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  based  on  extensive  reporting  in  the 
industry  and  the  experts  surrounding 
it): 

What  about  truck,  tractor,  and  trail- 


er tires?  Is  the  trend  there  the  same  as 
in  passenger  car  tires? 

Roughly,  yes.  The  tubeless  tire  is  fast 
coming  into  its  own,  and  the  use  of 
nylon  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


EASTER  SEALS 


HELP  CRIPPLED  CHILDREK 

give 


Truckers  want  tires  that  can  take  it. 
Retreading  is  much  more  common  for 
heavy-duty  tires  than  passenger  car 
tires;  so  you  need  a  good  tire  to  begin 
with. 

Is  retreading  (sometimes  called  re- 
capping) worthwhile  for  passenger 
cars? 

If  statistics  are  any  clue,  the  answer 


is  yes.  The  retreading  industry  is  en- 
joying its  biggest  boom  ever.  But  you 
need  a  carcass  that  hasn't  been  damaged 
or  bruised  plus  a  tireman  who  knows 
his  job.  "Retreading"  is  the  word  now 
used  instead  of  "recapping."  The  latest 
techniques  fix  up  shoulder  areas  as  well 
as  the  tread.  Costs  will  vary.  They  are 
quoted  in  New  York  at  $8  per  tire  and 
up. 

On  this  score,  note  what  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bull  of  U.  S.  Rubber  told  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers:  "Tire  fail- 
ures are  much  less  frequent  before  the 
tread  is  half  worn  than  after  that  point." 

Some  people,  after  giving  their  tires 
a  fair  amount  of  wear,  have  them  re- 
treaded  as  snow  tires. 

For  a  while,  safety  tubes  got  a  lot  of 
attention.  What  is  the  situation  now? 

The  safety  tube— either  a  tube-w  ithin- 
a-tube  or  a  tube  lined  with  a  special 
sealant  —  is  on  the  way  out.  Manufac- 
turers feel  that  the  safety  tube  adds  to 
unsprung  weight,  is  a  hazard  at  high 
speeds.  They  think  the  tubeless  tire  is 
much  better  than  any  casing  and  tube 
combination. 

What  about  tire  prices  in  1956? 

For  the  best  answer,  we  quote  Joe 
Kuebler  of  the  Akron  Beacon  journal, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  tires 
than  anybody  in  journalism: 

"Guessing  tire  prices  is  like  trying  to 
guess  the  weather.  Basically,  prices 
hinge  on  labor  costs  and  natural  rub- 
ber prices.  Labor  costs  are  pegged  for 
at  least  the  first  half  of  1956.  Undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  a  move  for  a  pay 
raise  in  the  second  half— at  least  that  has 
been  the  custom  every  year. 

"If  present  demand  for  rubber  con- 
tinues as  predicted,  there  appears  to  be 
little  chance  for  lower  rubber  costs  in 
the  first  six  months.  But  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  synthetic  plants,  synthetic 
supplies  will  take  the  pressure  off  natu- 
ral rubber. 

"The  guess  here  (in  Akron)  is  that 
no  price  increase  is  on  the  horizon  at 
least  in  the  first  half  of  1956.  There  may 
be  some  price  cutting  and  even  a  price 
reduction  if  the  inventory  situation 
continues  to  worsen." 

In  short:  stable  prices  on  the  whole; 
but  a  chance  for  bargains  among  over- 
stocked dealers. 

What  about  tires  of  the  future? 

Like  any  industry,  the  tire  fraternity 
is  plagued  by  all  sorts  of  rumors  about 
miracles  sure  to  come  tomorrow.  Don't 
believe  it.  If  anybody  tells  you  that  we 
are  headed  back  toward  hard  tires  — 
only  they  will  be  made  of  fluffy  foam 
rubber  this  time— get  him  home  safely; 
he's  had  one  too  many  for  the  road. 

Tires  of  the  future  will  be  built  on 
today's  trends  and  ideas:  Better  rubber 
strength;  better  bonding;  better  tread; 
better  cording.  But  nothing  Buck 
Rogerish  is  in  sight. 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


AROMA  PROMISING  SWEET  RELEASE 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


CUT  TO  PACK 

so  joys  increase' 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


/MAKES  EVERY  PIPE 
A  PIPE  OF  PEACE  ! 


IT  CANT  BITE ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S 
BLEND  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BUR  LEYS  IS  EXTRA- AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITEi 


FREE! 

24 -PAGE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 
JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEICH. 
DEPT.  A6 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  PERFECTS  NEW  GRASS 
THAT  SMOTHERS  CRABGRASS  &  STAYS  GREEN  J™, 


Currently  engineers  are  experiment- 
ing with  polyurethane,  a  plastic  that 
wears  like  iron.  It  would  make  won- 
derful treading.  The  trouble  is  how  to 
get  it  to  stick  to  the  carcass— it  can't  be 
vulcanized,  and  nobody  has  yet  found  a 
satisfactory  adhesive. 

Won't  changes  in  car  design  influ- 
ence tire  construction? 

They  always  do.  One  such  change  is 
definitely  a  possibility  in  1957  models: 
the  14-inch  tire. 

Today's  tires  have  a  15-inch  inner 
diameter.  But  the  auto  people  w  ant  to 
make  their  cars  even  lower  and  slinkier 


a-  ~  sPflr  ■* 


"Nice  try  but  you  didn't  get  up  there  in 
time.  I  need  one  volunteer  for  weekend  K.P." 
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by  whittling  off  an  inch.  So  now  the 
tire  people  are  working  on  \\  ider  cross 
sections  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
diameter  and  a  reduction  in  air  pressure 
from  24  lb.  to  20  lb.  But  since  a  14-inch 
tire  has  to  turn  around  more  times  than 
a  15-inch  job  to  cover  the  same  distance, 
the  problem  of  wear  again  rears  its  ugly 
head. 

How  do  yon  find  a  reliable  tire 
dealer? 

Start  with  this  fact:  the  tire  com- 
panies can't  police  every  dealer  that 
handles  their  wares— there  are  too  many 
thousands.  They  do  have  tight  control 
over  their  own  retail  chains.  Firestone, 
for  example,  has  700  stores  of  its  own; 
Goodrich  and  Goodyear  have  about  500 
apiece. 

Shopping  for  tires  is  a  lot  like  shop- 
ping for  clothes  or  furniture— you  go 
to  the  fellow  you  have  confidence  in.  If 
you  don't  know  anybody  well  enough, 
go  to  several  and  compare  their  stories. 
Competition  in  the  tire  field  is  so  ter- 
rific that  it  just  wouldn't  be  possible  for 
two  or  three  dealers  to  fake  in  unison— 
not  when  the  1956  replacement  market 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,- 
000  units.  THE  END 


GREEN  BEAUTY  GRASS  WON'T  BURN  BROWN! 
THRIVES  UNDER  SCORCHING  SUN! 

Now  you  can  have  a  practically  care-free  lawn  that 
stays  lush  and  green  despite  drought.  Amazing 
GREEN  BEAUTY  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Grass 
thrives  in  hottest  weather.  Its  deep-growing  root 
system  (2  feet  or  more)  picks  up  and  holds  deep 
underground  water,  enabling  it  to  go  weeks  with- 
out rain  or  watering.  Grows  in  any  soil,  does  not 
wash  out,  and  practically  eliminates  ugly  brown 
or  bare  spots  due  to  drought. 

U.  S.  GOVT.  APPROVED 

Credit  for  developing  amazing  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia 
Grass  belongs  to  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.  S.  Golf  Greens  Association.  After  years  of 
experimentation  these  specialists  perfected  this 
amazing  grass  with  advantages  never  before  avail- 
able. In  addition,  thousands  of  delighted  lawn 
owners  all  over  the  country  have  proven  that  a 
GREEN  BEAUTY  lawn  improves  year  after  year. 
No  yearly  re-seeding. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRAB  GRASS,  WEEDS 
GREEN  BEAUTY  Zoysia  Grass  spreads  to  form 
a  dense,  velvety  turf  that  grows  so  thick  and  hardy 
that  crabgrass,  weeds,  disease  and  insects  cannot 
live  in  it. 

GREEN  BEAUTY  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

GREEN  BEAUTY  is  the  finest  pure  strain  of 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia  Grass.  Field  grown  under  rigid 
supervision.  Guaranteed  free  of  weeds.  GREEN 
BEAUTY  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  proper 
time  for  fast,  sure  growth.  Scientifically  prepared 
to  reach  you  fresh,  green,  vigorous.  Fully  guaran- 
teed to  grow.  Any  GREEN  BEAUTY  runner 
(sprig)  which  fails  to  grow  will  be  replaced  abso- 
lutely free  of  cost.  Order  now  with  assured  con- 
fidence. 
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zero  temperatures  —  greens  up  in  the  spring.  A  true 
winter-hardy  perennial!  Is  not  damaged  by  chil- 
dren playing  on  it  or  other  hard  use. 

EASY  TO  PLANT 
PROVIDES  150  TRANSPLANTS  YEARLY 

GREEN  BEAUTY  comes  to 
you  in  vigorous,  live  runners 
(sprigs)  of  Zoysia  grass  ready 
to  plant.  Once  planted, 
GREEN  BEAUTY'S  flourish- 
ing root  runners  spreads  to 
form  a  thick  velvety  turf.  No 
loss  as  with  seeds,  by  wash- 
out, or  hungry  birds.  Once  established,  you  can 
take  150  transplants  from  each  square  foot  of  your 
GREEN  BEAUTY  LAWN  YEARLY. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  AT  ADVANCE  LOW  PRICES 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE 
LIKE  A  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

I have  helped  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  not 
had  college  training  in  English  to  become  effective  speakers, 
writers,  and  conversationalists.  With  my  new  C.  I.  METHOD, 
you  can  stop  making  mistakes,  build  up  your  vocabulary, 
speed  up  your  reading,  develop  writing  skill,  learn  the  "secrets" 
>>f  runver-citiiTi.  Veil  don't  Imvr  t..  K:irk  to  school.  Takes 
only  1*>  minutes  a  day  at  home.  Costs  little.  32-page  booklet 
mailed  FREE  upon  request.  Send  me  a  card  or  letter  TODAY ! 
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Work, 
Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular  aches  and 
pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion,  emotional  up- 
sets or  day  to  day  stress  and  strain.  And  folks  who 
eat  and  drink  unwisely  sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder 
irritation. .  .with  that  restless,  uncomfortablefeeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by  their 
pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  effect  to  ease 
bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild  diuretic  action 
through  the  kidneys— tending  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable... with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don't  wait ...  try  Doan's  Pills ...  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today! 


GYPSY  BAIT  OIL  MAKES  FISH  GO  CRAZY 

Mysterious  aroma  of  Gypsy  Fish  Bait  Oil  compound 
makes  fish  wild  through  thousands  of  smell  organs 
covering  their  bodies.  One  potent  drop  on  any  arti- 
ficial or  live  bait  draws  all  kinds  of  game  and  pan  fish 
like  magnet  in  fresh  or  salt  water  everywhere 
whether  you  still  fish  with  pole,  cast,  spin  or  troll. 
Really  works.  Only  $1.98  (3  for  $4.98)  Cash  orders 
postpaid.  If  C.O.D.  postage  extra.  Makes  fish  bite 
everyday  or  money  back.  FREE!  Handy  large 
water-resistant  pouch  with  every  bottle.  Order  from 
FISHERMAN'S  PRODUCTS:  Dept.  68-D,  2832 
Niazuma  Ave.  Birmingham  5,  Ala. 
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SO  THIS  IS  PARIS? 

(Continued  from  poge  17 ')■ 


the  City  of  Light  has  gone  Yankee  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  experiences  of  one 
midwestern  tourist.  The  poor  fellow 
was  hit  by  a  car  (equipped  with  power 
steering  and  air  conditioning)  while 
crossing  Avenue  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(naturally).  He  was  hauled  off  for  sur- 
gical repairs  at  the  American  Hospital, 
a  member  of  the  Blue  Cross  Plan.  While 
convalescing  he  borrowed  books  from 
the  American  Library  to  while  the  time 
away.  W  hen  he  recovered,  he  went  to 
the  American  Cathedral  to  give  thanks, 
and  then  called  on  one  of  the  many 
American  lawyers  in  town.  He  won  a 
settlement  out  of  court  and  was  paid  by 
check  drawn  on  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  He  cashed  it  at 
American  Express. 

Today  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  in  Paris  (where 
there  is  an  American  cemetery)  with- 
out once  losing  sight  of  American  or- 
ganizations. The  list  of  associations  and 
groups  runs  from  "A"  (Alcoholics 
Anonymous)  to  "Y"  (YiMCA).  So  far 
there  are  no  American  "Z's"  in  Paris, 
but  then  they  are  scarce  in  the  States 
too.  In  between  the  two  ends  of  the  list, 
there  are  such  old  familiars  as  The 
American  Legion,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Rotary,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
U.S.O.,  the  Harvard  Club,  and  of 
course,  the  Yale  Club.  If  that  isn't  suffi- 
cient, there  are  also  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  the  American  Community 
School,  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  and  a  few  dozen  others. 

One  of  the  grimmest  demonstrations 
of  the  state  of  affairs  is  offered  by  the 
restaurant  situation.  Paris,  citadel  of  the 
gourmet,  has  become  the  home  of  the 


snack  bar  and  the  cafeteria.  Larue,  a 
famous  Mecca  of  gastronomy,  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  ghost  last  winter. 
It  was  promptly  replaced  by  a  snack- 
bar emporium  called  Queenie's. 

The  pedestrian  is  never  more  than  a 
stroll  from  a  hamburger,  a  milkshake,  a 
hotdog,  and  a  cheese  sandwich.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  be  greeted  effu- 
sively by  the  patron,  led  ceremoniously 
to  a  table,  waited  on  by  a  solicitous 
garcon,  served  wine  by  a  respected 
sommelier— today  you  are  able  to  grab 
your  tray  and  fall  in  at  the  end  of  the 
line  at  the  steam  table.  Not  only  is  the 
menu  American,  it  is  regionally  Ameri- 
can. Thus,  the  vaunted  Cafe  de  la  Paix 
does  not  stop  with  such  Stateside  deli- 
cacies as  ham  and  eggs,  but  plunges  its 
basting  spoon  deep  into  the  American 
cookbook  to  come  up  with  such  spe- 
cialized items  as  hush  puppies,  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Deep  Southern  fish  fry. 
This,  mind  you,  in  the  land  where  Es- 
coffier  devoted  his  culinary  artistry  to 
perfecting  a  distinctive  French  cuisine. 

Even  the  timeless,  indestructible  con- 
cierge is  learning  that  he  is  neither  time- 
less nor  indestructible.  That  ancient 
doorkeeper  and  general  factotum  of 
the  French  apartment  houses  is  being 
Americanized  out  of  existence  by  in- 
cinerators and  door-buzzer  systems. 
Even  the  apartments  themselves  are  no 
longer  the  same.  Paris  has  discovered 
the  American  efficiency  apartment. 
Consequently,  one  is  now  able  to  trade 
a  spacious,  inefficiently  comfortable 
layout  for  a  scientific  arrangement 
boasting  built-ins  and  a  minuscule  din- 
ing ell. 

And  when  it  comes  to  furnishing  his 
apartment,  the  Frenchman  is  really 
lucky— "do-it-yourself"  has  crossed  the 
ocean.  Instead  of  trying  to  decide  be- 


tween Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Empire 
furniture  for  their  little  efficiency  love 
nest,  the  newlyweds  can  buy  a  mass- 
produced  kit  and  a  set  of  tools.  Instead 
of  haunting  art  galleries  for  suitable 
paintings,  they  have  only  to  purchase  a 
"do-it-yourself"  kit,  complete  with 
numbered  sketches  and  corresponding- 
ly numbered  paints. 

The  French  countryside  also  is  prov- 
ing that  the  Atlantic  is  not  a  protective 
barrier.  Where  roadside  flowers  used 
to  bloom,  today  a  U.  S.  type  gas  sta- 
tion has  blossomed  forth.  And  more 
are  building  all  the  time.  Highways  are 
choked  with  traffic,  and  on  weekends 
they  are  bumper-to-bumper  replicas  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Nowadays,  the  harried  motor- 
ist needn't  waste  his  time  in  a  village 
restaurant  over  a  leisurely  meal  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  No  sir,  he  can  squeal 
to  a  stop  right  along  the  highway  in 
front  of  a  Rest-o-Route,  a  French  sort 
of  Howard  Johnson's,  where  he  can  get 
a  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  pop. 

The  American  motel  is  already  tak- 
ing firm  root  in  France.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  crisis,  as  yet  unresolved,  has 
arisen.  French  scholars  agree  that  "mo- 
tel" is  a  contraction  of  "motor"  and 
"hotel"—  moteur  and  hotel  in  French. 
But,  and  this  is  the  question  which  has 
divided  France  into  two  bitterly  op- 
posed camps,  where  does  the  "o"  come 
from?  Moteur  or  hotel?  Those  who 
claim  the  "o"  comes  from  moteur  are 
adamant  in  insisting  that  the  proper 
term  is  motel.  Their  opponents  who 
claim  the  "o"  comes  from  hotel  reso- 
lutely maintain  that  the  proper  term  is 
motel.  And  there  the  matter  rests  at  a 
deadlock,  with  both  motels  and  motels 
in  France. 

Recently  I  met  a  tourist  in  Paris,  a 
dentist  from  Bayonne,  N.  J.  "How  are 
you  enjoying  your  visit?"  I  asked. 

"Man,  what  a  place!  I  found  out 
where  to  get  corn  on  the  cob.  I  keep 
up  with  the  $64,000  Question  in  the 
Paris  Edition  of  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  to  top  it  off  I've  just  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  of  Paris," 
he  said. 

That  appears  to  sum  up  fairly  neatly 
the  eclipse  of  the  capital  of  France. 
Paris  on  the  Seine  is  moving  over  to 
make  room  for  Paris  on  the  Hudson. 
There  isn't  a  thing  wrong  with  going 
American,  but  it  does  seem  odd  to  cross 
a  wide  ocean  and  find  you  have  never 
left  home. 

The  ancient  city  isn't  quite  dead  yet, 
but  it  is  getting  mighty  feeble.  If  you 
hurry,  you  may  still  have  time  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  girl  before  she  is 
interred.  the  end 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WON'T  SURRENDER 

 (Contititted  from  page  21)  


President  Rhee.  Among  these  are  like- 
nesses of  President  and  .Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower, and  of  Generals  MacArthur, 
Clark,  and  Van  Fleet.  .Mrs.  Eisenhower's 
photograph  is  in  the  parlor,  which  is 
a  big  room,  some  60  by  40  feet  in  floor 
space.  The  generals"  photographs  are 
hung  above  shoulder-high  bookcases  in 
the  President's  private  study,  which  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  parlor. 

At  the  age  of  80  President  Rhee  bears 
himself  erectly.  His  handclasp  is  warm 
and  firm.  His  eyes  are  penetrating  and 
his  smile  is  affable.  Seated  and  in  con- 
versation, the  President  lias  a  habit  of 
closing  his  eyes  when  concentrating  on 
the  exact  expression  of  his  thought,  and 
of  leaning  forward  toward  his  visitor 
when  he  wishes  to  drive  home  some 
point  which  he  is  making  w  ith  special 
emphasis. 

When  he  speaks  of  such  things  as 
human  liberty  or  freedom  in  antithesis 
to  communism  or  human  degradation 
and  slavery  his  most  extemporary  con- 
versation is  clothed  with  eloquence  and 
is  garnished  with  quotations  from  such 
Americans  as  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  speaks,  too,  as  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  heart  that  he 
is  wiser  today,  after  long  years  of  study 
and  experience  in  politics  and  warfare, 
than  any  of  the  statesmen  within  the 
Free  World  whom  he  has  encountered 
for  a  long  time,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  General  MacArthur,  whom  he 
deeply  admires  and  with  whose  views, 
in  general,  he  agrees  as  an  equal. 

Regretfully,  but  with  an  absolute 
conviction  of  his  own  tightness,  he  dis- 
agrees volubly  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  of 
the  United  States;  with  Anthony  Eden 
and  the  postwar  Churchill  of  Great 
Britain,  or  with  anyone  else  in  high 
governmental  position  anywhere  who 
may  wish  to  make  peace  with  Commu- 
nist Russia  or  Communist  China. 

Hydrogen  bomb  or  atomic  bomb 
notwithstanding,  Synghman  Rhee 
counsels  a  continuing  and  implacable 
war  against  either  or  both  of  these 
countries  until  their  grip  on  recently 
conquered  states  is  broken  and  their 
threat  to  smaller  and  weaker  countries 
everywhere  is  ended.  Specifically,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Korea  is  urging  a 
resumption  of  the  w  ar  in  his  own  coun- 
try, despite  the  devastation  that  war  has 
brought  upon  it.  Nothing  less  than  the 
unification  of  all  Korea,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  to  unify  it,  will  ever 
satisfy  him,  and  he  keeps  that  aspira- 
tion for  unification  of  North  and  South 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
by  every  device  at  his  disposal. 


One  of  his  principal  devices  for 
propaganda,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  in  lands  far  overseas,  is  the  mass 
demonstration  of  Korean  war  veterans, 
now  thoroughly  organized,  and  all  his 
devoted  followers. 

Granted  a  permissive  nod  or  a  sug- 
gestion from  one  of  Rhee's  lieutenants, 
these  veterans  can  be  whipped  up  to 
frenzy  in  their  demonstrations  or  be 
quietly  dispersed  with  equal  ease.  The 
President  has  a  tough,  disciplined  police 
force  in  every  part  of  his  country.  He 
now  has  an  army  that  arouses  the  ad- 
miration of  American  military  advisers 
who  have  trained  it— one  of  the  finest 
armies  on  earth. 

If  the  Korean  veterans  riot  in  front 
of  the  American  embassy  in  Seoul,  as 
they  did  in  June  of  this  year,  that  riot 
is  staged  by  will  of  Synghman  Rhee.  If 
they  stage  a  series  of  riots  against  the 
compounds  holding  communist  super- 
visors of  the  armistice  which  Rhee 
hates,  these  riots  also  are  at  least  indi- 
rectly of  Rhee's  making.  They  serve  to 
call  worldwide  attention  to  South 
Korea's  insistent  demand  that  the  armed 
struggle  against  the  communist  half  of 
the  world  be  resumed  immediately,  and 
not  left  for  future  generations  to  fight 
when  the  Moscow  and  Peiping  dicta- 
torships are  stronger  than  they  are 
today. 

It  is  Rhee's  thesis  that  time  runs  in 
favor  of  the  communists,  that  they  are 
weaker  today  than  the  free  world  be- 
lieves, and  that  because  of  their  weak- 
ness the  communist  leaders  are  luring 
the  peace-loving  statesmen  of  the  West- 
ern world  into  an  abject  appeasement 
which  will  recognize  all  their  conquests. 
The  Russians  smile,  he  says,  but  yield 
nothing.  The  Chinese  release  a  few 
American  war  prisoners  to  win  favor, 
but  still  hold  many  thousands  of 
Koreans  and  many  miles  of  Korean 
soil. 

One  of  the  President's  ablest  propa- 
gandists, w  ithin  his  own  Korea,  is  a 
political  cartoonist  named  Yong  Hwan 
Kim.  Kim  draws  two  cartoons  daily  for 
the  "  Government  new  spaper  in  Seoul, 
the  Korea  Republic.  One  is  a  comic 
strip  to  set  local  people  laughing  at  local 
incidents  and  an  imaginary  character 
named  "Big  Nose,"  w  hose  daily  pre- 
dicament is  caused  by  looking  into 
other  people's  business. 

Mr.  Kim's  political  cartoons  hit  the 
point  of  the  Korean  Government's 
ideas  on  current  affairs  with  all  the 
force  of  a  big  bludgeon.  They  are  well 
drawn.  There  is  nothing  subtle  about 
them.  They  tell  in  picture  form  so 
simple  that  even  a  child  can  understand 
their  message  just  what  Synghman  Rhee 
or   his   able   foreign   minister,  Pyun 
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Young  Tai,  expresses  in  interviews  and 
state  papers. 

In  Mr.  Kim's  cartoons  you  can  always 
find  Russia  as  a  burly  villain,  shrewd 
and  vicious,  a  monstrous  creature  with 
a  lust  for  other  people's  possessions.  The 
Chinese  leaders  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter but  smaller  —  engaged  in  doing 
Russia's  bidding.  You  can  find  Uncle 
Sam,  a  benevolent  giant,  meaning  to 
do  good  to  everyone  and  completely 
unaware  of  the  innate  deviltry  of  his 
enemies.  In  Mr.  Kim's  cartoons,  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  very  powerful  man,  indeed, 
but  something  of  a  rube  or  hayseed. 

The  free  world  and  the  United  Na- 
tions are  similarly  lampooned  by  Kim 
as  asleep  or  dreaming  blissfully  of  an 
angelic  peace  while  communist  thugs 
walk  off  with  all  their  belongings. 
When  Synghman  Rhce  appears— occa- 
sionally —  in  Yong  Hwan  Kim's  car- 
toons he  is  made  to  shine  like  an  in- 
spired world  leader  and  teacher  in  a 
world  which  has  much  to  learn. 

If  the  cartoonist's  estimate  of  his  na- 
tion's first  President  seems  exaggerated 
to  some  Americans,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  Rhce  is  his  country's  George 
Washington,  esteemed  in  his  own  home 
far  more  than  Washington  ever  was 
while  living  by  a  people  whom  he  freed 
from  a  subjugation  to  foreign  rule 
cruder  than  Americans  ever  knew. 

Even  though  the  Korean  parliament 
thwarts  and  frustrates  the  President 
sometimes,  the  very  people  who  elect 
the  assemblymen  are  with  him.  Emis- 
saries in  Seoul  from  other  countries,  in 
the  United  Nations  reconstruction  mis- 
sion and  the  American  Embassy,  who 
sometimes  rail  at  Rhee's  stubborn  prin- 
ciples and  intransigence  have  a  deep 
respect  for  him  the  longer  they  know 
him. 


These  days  for  the  octogenarian  who 
rules  Korea,  while  its  people  learn  slow- 
ly the  art  of  political  government  they 
never  knew  until  1948,  are  days  as  dark 
as  those  of  Valley  Forge  must  have 
been  to  the  founders  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  United  States,  that  one 
great  country  in  which  he  lived  most 
of  his  life,  appears  to  him  to  be  desert- 
ing the  very  cause  of  freedom  itself, 
which  he  identifies  with  war  on  com- 
munism. He  says  sadly  of  Eisenhower, 
"He  wants  to  be  a  peacemaker."  With 
the  communist  enemy  being  given  re- 
spite, Rhee  sees  still  further  red  con- 
quests being  made  inevitable,  by  the 
peaceful  process  of  political  subversion 
through  communist  agents  trained  in 
Moscow. 

He  sees  his  own  new,  truncated  coun- 
try as  probably  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  force  of  arms,  with  free  Formosa 
and  southern  Indonesia  likely  to  go 
red  along  with  other  little  border  states 
around  the  great  communist  domain. 
This  he  believes  will  happen  when  these 
nations  realize  that  the  American  people 
are  no  longer  willing  to  fight  the  great 
communist  colossus. 

Rhee  knows  as  well  as  anyone  today 
how  far  the  conference  at  the  summit 
in  Geneva  and  the  atoms-for-peace  con- 
ference which  followed  it  have  altered 
the  whole  climate  of  American  public 
opinion  about  Russia.  He  senses  that 
the  anticommunist  drive  in  the  United 
States  has  slackened.  A  lonely  man  far 
away  from  the  summits  of  world  pow- 
er, fighting  desperately  for  the  small 
nation  which  he  leads,  he  seeks  to  stem 
the  tide  of  appeasement,  and  to  block 
the  road  toward  peaceful  coexistence. 

An  American  news  correspondent— 
an  old  friend  and  admirer— to  whom  the 
Korean  hero  talked  at  length  on  the 
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You  can  move  just  about  anything 
in  a  u-haul  Rental  Trailer! 

The  next  time  you  have  something  to 
move...  rent  a  U-Haul  trailer.  Eco- 
nomical and  easy  to  use  locally  or 
for  one-way  long  hauls.  U-Haul  fur- 
nishes guaranteed  tires,  hitches,  tarps, 
insurance,  emergency  road  service... 
yet  any  model  U-Haul  rents  for  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  trailer.  Call 
Western  Union  Operator  25  or  see 
the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  neighbor- 
hood Service  Station  Dealer. 
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RENTAL  TRAILERS 
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Department  Boys'  States 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Quick  Answers  on  Constitutional  Questions 
1  to  10  COPIES  -50«  Ea.         QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 
PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION,  INC. 
PENOBSCOT  BUILDING,  DETROIT  26,  MICH. 


FREE  IMPORT 

by  Return  Mail 


To  demonstrate  big  profits  in  Import-Export- 
imported  Coachman  fishing  fly,  FREE.  Less  than 
24  abroad.  U.S.  304  retail  gives  1500%  mark-up.  19 
million  prospects.  Other,  even  larger  markets  for 
fabulous  imports  we  locate  for  you- cameras 
watches,  toys,  perfumes,  etc.  CASH  MAIL  ORDERS. 
Profits  in  advance.  No  stocks -overseas  suppliers 
ship  direct.  Your  own  business  from  home.  Oppor- 
tunities foreign  travel.  Send  this  ad  today  for  de- 
tails, new  book  "Success  Stories  in  World  Trade" 
and  fishing  fly- AIL  THREE  FREE !  (No  fly  without 
this  ad.)  Men  — Women.  Hurry!  Mellinger  Co., 
Dept.  F304,1717  Westwood,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


SE  A  KENTUCKY  COLONEL  AND  A  VIRGINIA  CAVALIER 

See  heah  theah  —  all  you  "Damn  Yankees'*  and  you 
"Johnny  Rebs"  too  —  receive  your  commissions  from 
the  only  man  who  has  ever  been  Governor  of  two  States 
at  the  same  time  —  Virginia  and  old  Kalntuck  .  .  . 
Governor  Stonewall  Clay  Jefferson,  III, 
(actually  non-existent). 
Receive  not  only  one,  but  two  aristocratic  COMMISSIONS 
from  the  States  that  have  produced  such  greats  as: 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Henry  Clay,  Patrick  Henry,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Stephen  Austin,  Sam  Houston,  Jefferson  Davis 
and  many  others.  YOUR  NAME  will  head  the  list  of  these 
distinctive  gentlemen  on  your  COMMISSIONS  .  .  . 
highly  suitable  for  framing. 

Cheerful   good  feeling  and   humor  guaranteed. 
Order  now  for  both  yourself  and  your  friends. 
Only  $2  for  both  COMMISSIONS. 
SI  for  each  additional  set. 

Mail  cash,  check  or  money  order  to: 
Box  464,  Chase  City,  Virginia 
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Almost  Frantic  from 
DRY  SKIN  ITCH? 

First  applications  of  Zemo  —  a 
doctor's  soothing  antiseptic  — 
relieve  itch  of  surface  skin  and 
scalp  irritations.  Zemo  stops 
scratching  and 
so  aids  healing. 


zemo 
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J.R  REDINGTON&CO. 
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OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 
Send  today  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
NO-COST  -  FOR  -  TRIAL  -plan. 
L.E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago  2.  Illinois 


INVENTORS 


ir  you  believe  that  you  have  an  Invention,  you  should  find 
out  how  to  protect  it.  We  are  registered  Patent  Attorneys. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention. "  and  an  ' 'Invention  Record"  form.  No 
obligation.   They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
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haft.  WON'T  RUST!   WON'T  CLOG! 
Postpaid     If    cash     with  order. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  Centrifugal 

g>  LABAWbd  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,  N.I. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  moat  business.  Big  pay, 
full-time  jobs  —  HAVE  A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN!  Pay  after 
>~V  graduation.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
■*  Thousands  of  successful  graduates 
Our  3.1rd  year!  Send  now  for  big,  new  Illustrated  FREE 
catalog.  No  obligation.  G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-66,  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  pay  no  taxes,  may  realize  a 
king-size  profit  without  ever  leaving  home.  Write 
for  free  map  and  literature. 

American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  I,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  36,  Calif.  * 


CAN'T  SLEEP  ? 


NOISES? 


Barking  Docs?  Traffic?  Kids?  Noisy  Neighbors?  Snoring? 
Itadlo?  Nervous  Sleepers,  Day-Sleepers:  Here  is  the  best 
Sound  Deadener  on  the  market.  Used  by  (op  movie  stars. 
Over  :{.ri,000  satisfied  customers.  A  simple  little  soft  rubber 
gadget  yon  slip  in  your  ear,  medically  approved.  You 
won't  even  know  they're  there!  For  a  good  night's  quiet 
sleep,  send  tor  your  pair  of  earstopples  today.  .$1.25  ppd. 
10  day  monev-back  guarantee. 

WESTERN    WORLD   PRODUCTS.   Dept.  449 
2611  Tilden  Ave..  Los  Angeles  04.  Calif. 
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eve  of  the  Big  Four  conferences  at 
Geneva,  took  notes  as  follows: 

"I  know  you're  a  patriotic  American 
and  love  your  country,"  the  President 
said.  "Can't  you  help  me  with  your 
own  people?  I'm  really  fighting  your 
country's  fight  as  well  as  my  own.  I'm 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. If  you  in  America  permit  us  to 
lose  here  in  Asia,  you'll  lose  in  your 
own  country,  some  day.  Believe  me. 

"What  are  you  doing  by  abandoning 
the  fight  against  the  Russians?  What 
happens  when  your  President  goes 
abroad  to  make  peace  with  them?  You 
are  recognizing  their  conquests.  You  are 
buying  the  shadow  of  peace  —  not  a 
peace  that  will  last.  The  price  of  that 
shadow  will  be  paid  for  later  by  the 
young  men  of  America.  They  will  pay 
with  their  blood  and  will  pay  with  their 
lives.  If  I  had  any  doubt  of  this  I 
wouldn't  say  it.  Fight  now  while  they're 
weak— not  later  when  they're  strong. 

"Don't  you  remember?  Is  peace  so 
dear  or  life  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  The 
American  people  are  being  led  into  a 
Communist  trap.  That's  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  tell  them.  That's  w  hat  I'm  trying 
to  avoid. 

"That  conference  at  the  Summit!  It 
was  a  crazy  idea.  How  often  have  you 
gone  into  a  conference  with  Moscow 
and  emerged  a  winner?  Every  time 
Soviet  Russia  goes  into  a  conference 
she  emerges  more  powerful  and  arro- 
gant than  before.  Why?  She  never 
yields— not  an  inch.  Those  who  seek 
peace  with  her  do  all  the  yielding.  They 
do  the  surrendering.  They  do  the  obey- 
ing and  the  appeasing.  If  you  keep  on 
this  way  you'll  have  to  surrender  all  the 
United  States  before  you  satisfy  the 
Russians. 

"The  surrender  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Communist  system  is  the  only 
peace  that  Russia  will  accept  in  the  long 
run.  Don't  you  Americans  yet  know 
what  the  real  objective  is  of  this  Com- 
munist government? 

"It  is  the  end  of  the  free  world  as 
you  and  I  understand  it.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  private  property, 
and  of  our  civilization.  Their  aim  is  the 
triumph  of  collectivism  in  an  absolute 
state.  They  have  said  it  for  years.  It 
isn't  any  secret.  Why  won't  you  Ameri- 
cans stand  up  and  fight  them.  We'll  do 
it  here  in  Korea.  We're  ready  here. 

"If  the  United  States  would  only  take 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  in  real- 
ity! If  you  would  only  have  true  con- 
fidence in  liberty  itself,  or  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  as  a  power  in  this  world!  You'd 
find  allies  everywhere.  Don't  you  know 
what  human  freedom  is?  I  tell  you  it's 
something  once  tasted  no  man  ever 
willingly  gives  up.  It's  a  principle  es- 
tablished in  your  own  country,  by  your 
ou  n  fathers. 


"Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  to- 
day's Americans  really  know  the  extent 
to  which  their  revolutionary  fathers 
have  altered  human  history.  Those  early 
patriots!  Those  men  who  were  willing  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  human  freedom! 
They  have  been  an  inspiration  in  a  good 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  they 
never  saw.  You  don't  find  many  kings 
and  emperors  left  today,  do  you? 
America  did  that. 

"You  were  once  a  colony.  Today,  in- 
stead of  leading  the  world  in  a  right 
against  colonialism,  you  are  being  led 
around  bv  allies  that  are  weaker  than 


"My  husband  said  the  blue  chips  are  worth 
a  dollar,  the  reds  fifty  cents,  and  the  whites 
a  quarter!" 
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you  are,  who  are  colonial  powers.  But 
just  now  the  Americans  aren't  thinking 
about  these  things.  They're  thinking 
about  peace  and  prosperity.  Of  course, 
we  Koreans  would  like  these  things  too. 
But  we  are  a  great  deal  closer  to  the 
Communists  here  than  you  are  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  a  great  deal  too 
close  for  comfort. 

"Since  the  armistice,  40  airfields  have 
been  established  by  our  enemies  on  this 
side  of  the  Yalu.  And  the  American 
Air  Force  has  moved  away.  The  Rus- 
sians have  moved  it.  That  armistice  was 
infamous.  I  never  agreed  to  it.  I  knew 
the  enemy  would  break  it.  And  now 
they  have  broken  it. 
"  "What  do  the  Americans  propose  to 
do  about  it?  They  propose  to  make 
peace.  Peace  with  an  enemy  that  already 
has  w  on  more  than  half  the  w  orld  and 
is  reaching  for  more!  Well,  Abraham 
Lincoln  learned.  A  good  many  people 
have  to  fight  and  die,  if  necessary,  if 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  is  not  to  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 

"Some  day  I  know  the  Americans  will 
awake.  I  hope  not  too  late."     the  end 
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reservoirs  which  have  bulged  our  fish- 
ing bank  during  the  past  few  years.  We 
have  those  also. 

There's  another  Dingell-Johnson  div- 
idend due  this  year,  too.  Last  season 
many  States  used  a  share  of  their  D-J 
funds  to  buy  fishermen  "access"  rights 
to  streams  and  lakes.  This  means  more 
than  it  might  at  first  seem.  As  our  coun- 
try was  settled,  lakes  and  streams  be- 
came fenced  in  by  private  property. 
Even  recently  built  impoundments 
were  not  available  to  fishermen  because 
only  enough  land  had  been  bought  to 
accommodate  the  water.  To  go  fishing 
in  many  places  you  had  to  be  a  friend 
of  a  landowner  or  risk  trespassing.  But 
recently  the  welfare  of  our  more  than 
19,000,000  licensed  fishermen  has  been 
taken  into  account. 

Many  miles  of  access  to  streams  and 
lakes  have  been  bought  with  D-J 
money.  This  year  you'll  find  welcome 
signs  where  there  were  none  before. 
So  take  an  inventory  of  where  you  can 
fish.  Write  to  your  State  conservation 
department  for  a  list  of  newly  opened 
waters. 

You  don't  have  to  confine  your  fish- 
ing to  big  waters,  either.  You  can  try 
your  luck  in  one  of  2,000,000  or  more 
farm  ponds  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try. Even  though  they  are  only  an  acre 
or  so  in  size,  they  offer  plenty  of  fish- 
ing. Fact  is,  they  need  more  than  they 
get. 

As  a  rule,  a  farm  pond  is  stocked 
with  bass  and  bluegills.  Then,  if  the 
pond  is  fished  at  all,  it  is  fished  for  bass. 
Meanwhile,  the  bluegills  breed  twice  as 
often  and  have  twice  as  many  young. 
Soon  there  are  so  many  bluegills  that 
there  is  not  enough  food  to  go  around. 
Their  growth  is  stunted,  and  they  de- 
velop misshapen  heads  and  dwarfed 
bodies.  To  correct  this,  farm  ponds 
often  require  a  draining  and  restocking 
every  season  or  so  to  get  their  popula- 
tions more  nearly  in  balance.  Heavy 
fishing  for  bluegills  helps  to  keep  a 
pond  in  good  condition  longer. 

So  there's  unlimited  fishing  some- 
where near  where  you  live.  Just  find  a 
farm  pond  or  two— and  owners  who 
understand  why  their  ponds  should  be 
fished.  Ask  permission  to  fish  them,  and 
keep  in  mind  always  that  you've  been 
granted  a  privilege.  Go  through  gates, 
not  over  fences.  Leave  the  area  around 
the  ponds  as  clean,  or  cleaner,  than  you 
found  it.  Then  fish  for  bluegills.  Don't 
throw  any  back,  no  matter  how  small 
they  are.  If  you  use  light  tackle,  you'll 
have  plenty  of  fun,  and  you'll  also  be 
doing  the  owners  a  favor  by  helping 
to  keep  their  bluegills  in  check. 

Here's  another  possibility  for  this 
year.  It  may  be  that  the  carp-crowded 


lake  you  scratched  off  your  list  a  year 
or  so  ago  is  as  good  as  new  again.  That's 
right— there's  a  chance  that  biologists 
have  given  it  a  chemical  treatment  to 
get  rid  of  the  carp,  suckers,  and  other 
rough  fish  which  were  taking  over. 
Then  they've  restocked  it  with  bass  and 
good  panfish.  Find  out  from  your  State 
conservation  department  if  any  of  this 
rehabilitation  work  has  been  done  on 
the  lakes  and  streams  in  your  area. 

A  body  of  water  can  support  only  so 
many  pounds  of  fish.  Fishermen  want 
trout,  bass,  or  some  similar  sporting 
species.  But  if  rough  fish,  such  as  carp, 
suckers,  or  catfish,  get  into  a  body  of 
water,  they  can  soon  crowd  out  the 
game  species.  They  reproduce  more 
rapidly;  they  destroy  the  spawning 
spots  of  the  game  fish;  they  compete 
with  the  game  fish  for  food.  And  no 
one  wants  to  catch  these  fish. 

When  biologists  find  a  badly  out-of- 
balance  body  of  water  nowadays,  they 
are  likely  to  clean  it  out  completely. 
They  use  a  chemical  called  rotenone 
which  causes  all  of  the  fish  to  suffocate. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  poison  wears  off, 
the  water  can  be  restocked  again. 

Malheur  Lake,  in  Oregon,  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done.  Ninety- 
nine  barrels  of  chemicals  were  dumped 
into  this  10,000-acre  lake,  and  an  esti- 
mated 1,500,000  carp  died.  Here  resto- 
ration of  fishing  wasn't  the  prime  con- 
sideration; the  carp  were  killed  mainly 
because  they  were  destroying  plants 
needed  for  food  by  migrating  ducks 
and  geese.  But  fishing  will  be  improved 
too.  Oregon  biologists  also  poisoned 
3,000-acre  Diamond  Lake,  which  should 
be  good  for  fishing  this  season.  And  in 
A4ontana,  carp  and  goldeye  were  elimi- 
nated by  chemicals  from  1,000  miles  of 
the  Marias  River  and  its  tributaries  to 
restore  trout  fishing  in  these  streams 
and  to  assure  the  absence  of  rough  fish 
from  waters  which  will  fill  an  impound- 
ment on  the  river. 

The  above  are  giants  among  the 
poisoning  projects,  but  they  are  done 
on  a  lesser  scale— down  to  farm  ponds— 
every  day  during  the  summer.  One  of 
the  fishing  spots  you've  considered  least 
likely  to  be  good  again  may  be  at  its 
best  ever  this  year. 

The  most  promising  of  the  new 
chemical  tools  may  contribute  nothing 
to  filling  your  stringer  this  season,  but 
you'll  surely  profit  from  it  soon.  This 
is  the  selective  poison  discovered  by 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biolo- 
gists in  their  work  to  find  a  control  for 
the  sea  lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Great  Lakes  yielded 
great  quantities  of  lake  trout  which 
furnished  a  living  for  many  commercial 
fishermen  and  a  lot  of  fun  for  sport 


30  DAYS 
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Safe  High  Potency  Nutritional  Formula 

VITAMINS 

MINERALS  and  AMINO  ACIO 


25  proven  ingredients ->  11  vitamins^ 
(including  blood-building  B-12  and! 
folic   arid),   11    minerals,  (holine, 
inositol  and  methionine  « 

Yes,  we'll  send  you  this  $5  00  sup- 
ply jree  to  prove  how  much  health- 
ier and  peppier  you  may  feel  after 
a  few  days'  trial!  We'll  also  send 
details  of  an  amazing  new  plan 
that  provides  a  full 
rtPfc^PJPj  '  U|  ply  ol  vitamins 
tmt  every    month  for 
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12.500  USPUnlta 
Vitamin  0 
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Vitamin  C      75  mf. 
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Vitamin  B-Z  2  5m| 
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V1TASAFE  CORP..  Dept.  362 
43  W.  61st  St..  New  York  23.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  tree  trial  vitamins  and  details' 
of  new  Plan  which  I  may  accept  or  reject.  I 
I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  anything. 

(I  enclose  25C  for  packing  and  postage.)  | 
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Address. 


Cily,  Zone.  State. 


Only  one  trial  supply  per  family.      ^  j 


Valves  Sticking? 
Get  PVR0IL 

CLEANS . . .  LUBRICATES 
RESTORES  LOST  POWER 


Now... Free  'em 


nd  stems  so  carbon  can't  ke< 
nates  overheating.  !ncreas< 


Write  for  trial  offer.      Dept.  AL-46 

PYROIL  COMPANY 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  U.S.A. ^ 
Toronto.  Canada 


Hinge  screws  loose? 


Reset  them  with  New 
Plastic  Wood.  Makes  a 
permanent  fix  that 
won't  crack,  chip  or 
peel.  New  Improved 
Plastic  Wood  has  a 
finer  grain  —  minimum 
shrinkage!  Takes  stain, 
lacquer  and  varnish 
with  excellent  results. 


Handles  like  putty  —  hardens  into  wood 


NEW1 


PLASTIC 
WOOD" 


I:U1lWH:J^M 

BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

NOW  there  is  a  new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment 
that  permanently  corrects  rupture.  These  Non-Sur- 
ftlcal  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a  Lifetime  Certi- 
licate  of  Assurance  is  given.  Write  today  for  our  New 
FREE  Book  that  gives  facts  that  may  save  you  pain- 
ful and  expensive  surgery,  and  tells  how  non-surgi- 
cally  you  may  again  work,  live,  play  and  love  and  en- 
joy life  in  the  manner  you  desire.  There  is  no  obligation 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic  Dept.  7205      Excelsior  Spring.  Mo 
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Golfers  WHAM-OJor  practice 

NEW /  GROOVE  YOUR  SWING  AT  HOME! 
DEVELOP  FORM  -  CORRECT  HOOK  AND  SLICE ! 


FOR  WOODS  AND  IRONS  -  USED  BY  PROS 
Mo  ball  tO  Chase.1  Simply  push  into  ground  and  hit.  Returns  to 
position  after  club  swing.  Imperfection  in  your  swing  is  indicated 
by  action  of  Wham-O.  Practice  just  5  minutes  a  day  with  our 
instructions  and  play  100%  better  on  Sunday!  Folds  to  8"  for  golf 
bag.  Use  to  warm  up  at  storting  tee.  Tough  pliable  plastic,  ash 
hardwood  stock,  5"  steel  spikes  Withstands  violent  abuse.  Only 
SI  95.  complete.  Guaranteed.  Ideal  gift.  At  dealers  or  write 
WAMO  MFG  CO.,  Box  Q-12,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 


Prevents  rust! 


3-1N-ONE  Oil  is  the  perfect  way  to 
protect  planes,  chisels,  other  fine 
tools.  Forms  a  lasting  shield  of 
rust  protection  and  leaves  no 
gummy  deposit. 


3-in-one;oil 


0 

The  law  of  averages  says  that 
cancer  will  kill  one  out  of  every 
six  Americans.  But  the  law  does 
not  have  to  prevail.  You  can  help 
break  it  in  two  ways.  By  having  a 
thorough  medical  checkup  every  year 
. .  .and  by  sending  a  contribution  to 
your  Unit  of  the  AniericanCancerSociety 
or  to  Cancer,  c'o  your  town's  Postmaster, 

fight  cancer  with  a  checkup  and  a  check. 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


fishermen.  Now  there  are  almost  none 
left.  Last  summer,  for  example,  the  bi- 
ologists got  only  eight  trout  from  more 
than  1,000  miles  of  gill  nets.  In  years 
gone  by  they  would  have  taken  many 
thousands  of  trout.  And  destruction  of 
the  lake  trout  is  attributed  to  the  para- 
sitic sea  lamprey. 

Many  control  devices  have  been 
tried.  A  number  of  them  work  but  are 
either  too  slow  or  expensively  imprac- 
tical. But  last  fall  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  biologists  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  poison  which  would  kill 
sea  lamprey  larvae  without  harming 


"I   just  finished  explaining,  Miss  Gordon, 
the  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage  doesn't  mean 
that  you  only  get  paid  once  a  year." 

AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


other  fish.  It  was  one  of  5,000  poisons 
which  they  tested. 

There'll  no  doubt  be  a  big  kill-cam- 
paign against  sea  lamprey  larvae  this 
season,  and  eventually  there'll  be  good 
lake  trout  fishing  again.  But  as  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  biologists  also  found 
among  these  5,000  poisons  some  which 
were  selective  killers  for  other  fish. 
Soon— and  maybe  even  this  summer- 
biologists  can  set  out  with  their  chemi- 
cals to  kill  any  kind  of  fish  w  hich  is 
bothersome.  It  won't  have  to  be  a  com- 
plete kill  followed  by  a  wait  while  re- 
stocked species  are  becoming  estab- 
lished. When  the  fishing  is  good,  it  can 
be  kept  that  way. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  for  an  "open- 
ing day"  to  go  fishing  in  many  States 
these  days.  Liberalized  regulations  are 
fast  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
States  have  removed  their  season  on 
bass,  and  in  many  instances,  this  means 
the  size  and  bag  limit  too.  And  almost 
all  States  now  allow  fishing  for  panfish 
the  year  'round.  In  Arizona  the  trout 
season  was  liberalized  too.  Biologists  re- 
ported that  the  weather  opened  and 
closed  the  season  naturally  at  about  the 
same  times  as  before,  but  it  did  mean  a 


few  more  days  of  fishing.  The  longer 
season  resulted  in  a  bigger  harvest  of 
the  stocked  trout  in  many  of  the  waters, 
and  this  was  a  saving  since  the  hatch- 
ery-reared trout  would  probably  have 
died  in  the  winter  anyhow. 

Liberalized  regulations  came  about 
because  biologists  learned  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  overfish  a  body  of 
water.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they 
are  rare.  When  the  fish  population  is 
reduced  to  about  half  its  saturation 
level,  few  can  be  caught.  Then  the 
natural  foods  are  so  abundant  per  fish 
that  a  fisherman's  bait  or  lure  can't  com- 
pete successfully.  To  you  and  me,  it 
means  we  can  go  fishing  more  often. 
And  another  thing:  remember  the  thick 
"digest"  of  laws  we  used  to  get  with 
our  fishing  licenses?  Well,  since  there 
are  fewer  laws,  there's  a  trend  tow  ai  d 
fitting  them  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
They're  easy  to  understand,  and  we  can 
also  afford  the  time  to  read  them. 

City  officials  are  in  on  this  fishing 
bandwagon  too.  More  and  more  muni- 
cipalities permit  fishing  on  the  reser- 
voirs which  supply  the  city  with  drink- 
ing water.  Good  examples  are  big 
25,000-acre  Quabbin  Reservoir  which 
feeds  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Spavinaw 
lakes  of  the  city  of  Tulsa,  the  reservoirs 
which  supply  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  El  Capitan  reservoirs  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego.  If  fishing  is  not  allowed 
in  the  water  supply  for  your  tow  n,  your 
city  officials  are  antiquated  in  their 
thinking— or  they're  holding  the  reser- 
voir as  a  special  fishing  spot  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Scores  of  health 
officials  have  pointed  out  that  fishing 
is  not  a  health  menace  w  hen  the  water 
is  treated  afterwards  anyhow. 

fishing  in  a  city  water  supply  is  con- 
venient for  many  of  us.  We  can  gener- 
ally get  there  often  and  easily  while  we 
might  have  to  wait  for  a  weekend  to 
get  to  a  lake. 

If  you  want  a  shot  at  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  fresh-water  fishing  in  the 
country  this  year,  go  to  South  Carolina. 
There  a  landlocked  race  of  salt-water 
striped  bass  has  prospered  in  fresh-water 
lakes  Marion  and  Moultrie  on  the  San- 
tee-Cooper  River.  Last  year  fishermen 
caught  64,000  stripers,  weighing  more 
than  470,000  pounds. 

Biologists  are  watching  the  land- 
locked race  for  another  reason.  If 
striped  bass  fare  well  in  South  Caro- 
lina's fresh  water,  why  not  in  other  in- 
land lakes  too?  So  even  if  you  don't  get 
a  chance  for  your  share  of  fun  on  the 
Sanree-Cooper,  you  may  be  fishing  for 
stripers  in  a  lake  close  to  your  home 
in  the  future. 

And  in  the  North  they've  crossed 
lake  trout  and  brook  trout  to  produce 
a  fish  called  a  splake.  It's  a  hardy  hybrid 
which  is  bigger  than  the  brook  trout 
but  which  has  all  the  fighting  vigor  of 
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•trie  stream  fish.  New  Hampshire  and 
other  northern  States  are  giving  the 
splake  a  try.  For  something  different, 
get  a  splake  on  the  end  of  your  line 
this  season. 

Out  West,  on  Arizona's  Big  Lake,  a 
biologist  pumped  bubbles  of  air  into 
the  water  through  a  perforated  hose 
stretched  beneath  a  thick  coating  of  ice. 
This  thin  stream  of  bubbles  carried 
enough  warmth  with  it  to  cut  through 
the  ice  and  permitted  oxygen  to  be 
churned  into  the  water.  It  prevented  a 
severe  winterkill  of  trout  so  that  trout 
fishing  could  start  as  usual  with  the 
coming  of  spring.  Such  an  inexpensive 
technique  can  be  used  on  other  w  aters 
in  the  future— even  privately  on  farm 
ponds.  It  will  help  save  many  waters 
from  a  complete  loss  of  fish  life  during 
winters. 

Everywhere,  in  fact,  biologists  are 
being  successful  in  the  job  of  creating 
good  fishing.  Everywhere,  that  is,  ex- 
cept in  our  streams.  There  the  fishing 
becomes  worse  every  year,  for  pollu- 
tion is  a  battle  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  win. 

Industrial  wastes,  raw  sewage,  mine 
acids— our  streams  are  open  sewers  for 
these  fish  killers.  And  just  as  damaging, 
farmers  allow  their  land  to  wash  into 
our  creeks  and  rivers  so  that  they  flow 
thick  with  silt.  No  fish  can  live  in  this 


soupy,  poisonous  muck  —  it's  deadly. 

Pollution  from  our  farms  and  from 
our  cities  ruins  the  fishing  in  most  of 
our  streams.  More  than  that,  it  threatens 
our  health  and  jeopardizes  our  national 
economy.  President  Eisenhower  ac- 
knowledged this  when  he  gave  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  in 
January,  1955.  He  said  that  we  need 
"strengthened  programs  to  combat  the 
increasingly  serious  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams."  But  when  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  came  be- 
fore Congress  in  its  1955  session,  the 
law  did  not  pass.  Selfish  interests 
blocked  it.  The  existing  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  expires  this  June.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  on  an  anti-pollution 
law  during  its  present  session,  there  will 
be  no  Federal  control  whatsoever  over 
pollution.  A  letter  to  your  Congressman 
w  ill  remind  him  that  you  know  how 
important  such  a  law  is  to  your  fishing 
and  to  your  welfare. 

One  final  word  about  fishing.  Re- 
member, it's  a  sport.  You  don't  have  to 
carry  home  a  heavy  stringer  to  have 
fun,  and  you  can  buy  fish  at  a  market 
cheaper  than  you  can  catch  them  your- 
self. The  most  important  gain  from 
fishing  is  getting  outdoors  and  away 
from  the  tensions  of  our  fast-paced 
living.  Don't  make  it  hard  work.  Have 
fun.  THE  END 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  jrow  page  28) 


EDWARD  F.  KOONS,  a  licensed  plumb- 
ing and  heating  contractor,  484  —  82nd 
Street,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  comments  on  a 
subject  he  knows  something  about:  heat. 
"I  keep  our  empty  milk  containers,"  he 
says,  "and  take  a  few  along  on  fishing, 
hunting  or  camping  trips.  Two  will  start 
a  campfirc  in  a  hurry  even  if  twigs  and 
wood  are  very  damp.  Open  one,  flatten 
it  out  and  you  have  a  good  dry  piece  of 
material  to  sit  on  in  the  woods,  one  no 
moisture  can  possibly  get  through.  Stand 
a  container  up  and  light  the  tab  on  top 
and  you  have  an  excellent  light  that  will 
burn  for  ten  minutes.  Drop  a  stone  in  the 
carton  and  the  wind  will  not  blow  it  over 
or  out.  It  can  be  used  for  changing  a  tire, 
also  makes  a  good  road  flare.  I  also  carry 
a  couple  along  filled  with  spring  water." 

DOZEN  OR  SO  letters  arrived  this 
month  with  the  same  suggestion:  Rub  the 
metal  joints  of  your  fly-rod  through  your 
hair  before  putting  the  rod  together.  The 
natural  oil  thus  picked  up  prevents  the 
sections  from  stubbornly  sticking.  Bald 
fishermen  can  get  the  same  result  by  rub- 
bing the  metal  against  their  nose  or  their 
check. 


LIKE  TO  tell  you  that  we've  written  a 
book.  Called  All  Outdoors,  published  by 
the  Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
selling  for  $4.95,  it  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
outdoor  world— hunting,  shooting,  fishing, 
dog  training,  camp  cookery. 


IF  YOU'RE  getting  ready  to  fit  your 
boat  out  for  the  season  and  want  some  tips 
on  how  to  do  it,  the  40-page  booklet  Hoiv 
to  Paint  Your  Boat,  put  out  by  C.  A. 
VVoolsey  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  229  E.  42  nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  may  help.  It 
covers  planning  the  work,  tools  for  the 
paint  job,  kit  boat  painting,  estimating 
paint  needs,  and  many  other  interesting 
tips.  Includes  a  section  on  fibre  glass  boats. 
Costs  15  cents  for  handling  and  mailing. 


EVERY  YEAR  without  letup  it  has  been 
raining  fish  in  Yoro,  Honduras.  Freak 
tropical  storms  shower  six-inch  fish  over 
the  countryside.  Happens  every  July.  Na- 
tives gather  them  up  in  baskets,  bring  them 
home,  and  do  a  deep  fry  job.  Scientists  say 
that  winds  lift  the  fish  and  dump  them 
inland. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
tan  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


TENSE  NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 

STRONGER  Yet  SAFER 

ANACIH 

Won't  Upset  The  Stomach 

Anacin'y  not  only  gives  stronger,  faster 
relief  from  pain  of  headache,  but  is  also 
safer.  Won't  upset  the  stomach  and  has 
no  bad  effects.  You  see,  Anacin  is  like  a 
doctor's  prescription. That  is,  Anacin  con- 
tains not  just  one  but  a  combination  of 
medically  proven,  active  ingredients.  Sci- 
entific research  has  proved  no  single  drug 
can  give  such  strong  yet  such  safe  relief 
as  Anacin.  Buy  Anacin  Tablets  today! 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Find*  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
res  arch  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    *Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


MASTER  MECHANIC  PORTABLE  LIGHT  PLANTS 

Start— C00-700  watts  116  T.  60 

'owered  by  a  rugged  2  ti.p.  easy.etarting 
gas  engine.  No  wiring  necessary,  just 
and  operate.  Plenty  of  current  for  any 
io,  televieion,  oil  burner,  freezer,  pump, 
tt  etc.  which  require  up  to  700  w&ttn. 
a!  for  camp,  cottage,  trailer  or  boatl 
lodes  voltmeter  and  built-in  winding  to 
rue  6  v.  auto  batteries.  Wt.  75  lbs. 
ily  fits  in  car  trunk.  Be  prepared  if 
m  knocks  out  power  lines. 

^MSZtVd:R^'"h.  $143.50 

1000-1200  W.tt  Plant  (Kern  45)  same  as  Item 
24  hut  with  larger  generator  ami  engine — 50S6  greater  CE  SJ  QQ  CA 

output.  Factory  price  

Send  10c  tor  Big  1956  Catalog.  Free  with  order.  Prices  t.o.b. 
factory.  10-day  Money  Back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  M.o. 
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or  spraying  Job  you  ever  saw.  try  the 
Burgess  Sprayer.  Completely  self- 
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mon/ioe  folding 

BANQUET 
TABLES! 


If  you  are  on  the  board  of  your  post,  school  or 
church,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  commit- 
tee of  your  club,  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  modern.  Folding  Pedestal  ISanuuet  Table. 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discounts. 
Monroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Co's.  lo  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lanaV 
(Poyments  if  desired)  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

8272-L  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF. 
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TRAVEL  DREAMS  COME  TRUE! 

Cast  loose  lo  follow  the  sun.  .explore  the 
byways,  relax  by  a  tippling  stream  .  enjoy 
the  sea,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home  Write  for  free  booklet! 
AIRSTREAM  TRAILERS  INC. 

,  ,,         110  CHURCH  ST.,  JACKSON  CENTER,  OHIO 

write  dept  M      1755N  main  st.  los  angeles  31.  calif.. 
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Legionnaire  Retailers! 

Use  (his  handy  coupon  tor  your 
FREE  membership  in  the  R.A.C. 


serve  or  National  Guard  Unit,  take  six 
months  of  active  duty  training,  and  re- 
turn to  their  home  unit  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional 7V2  years.  This  Reserve  or 
Guard  service  will  include  4S  drill  ses- 
sions plus  two  weeks'  field  training  a 
year. 

On  October  3— less  than  two  months 
after  the  President  signed  the  Act— the 
first  of  the  100,000  young  men  the 
Army  hopes  to  train  in  1956  began  their 
training.  Five  Army  posts  took  the  ini- 
tial group  of  1,167,  the  vanguard  of  the 
8,300  a  month  they  will  handle  w  hen 
the  program  is  operating  at  capacity. 

Recognizing  RFA  training  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  a  compulsory  uni- 
versal training,  The  American  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary  has  offered  to  help  in 
recruiting  youngsters.  A  cooperative 
program  between  the  1 7,200  American 
Legion  Posts  and  the  Army  Recruiting 
Service  has  been  worked  out.  Prime 
targets  of  the  joint  effort  will  be  the 
parents  and  prospective  employers  of 
the  eligible  youngsters. 

At  six  installations  —  Forts  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.;  Knox,  Ky.;  Jackson,  S.  C; 
Bliss,  Tex.;  Ord,  Calif.;  and  Camp 
Chaffee,  Ark.  —  thousands  of  young- 
sters are  getting  their  first  taste  of  army 
life.  At  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  in  early  De- 
cember several  hundred  were  finding 
the  experience  a  new  and  interesting 
one. 

Officers  and  enlisted  instructors  of 
the  Armored  Replacement  Training 
Center,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Samuel  L.  Myers,  found  the  RFA  group 
younger  than  any  the  Army  had  dealt 
with  in  recent  years. 

Drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  having  enlisted  in  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  Lmits,  the  youngsters  had 
their  youth  in  common.  Reasons  for 
enlisting  for  six  months'  active  duty 
training  varied  with  the  individual. 

Eighteen-year-old  Lucius  Carney,  of 
Farmington,  Ga.,  said  he  enlisted  to 
"get  it  over  with,"  adding  "I  have  a  job 
back  home  and  1  need  special  training. 
So  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  to  school 
without  worrying  about  my  Army 
service." 

Carney's  comment  agreed  with  the 
consensus  taken  among  the  159  enlisted 
reservists  who  made  up  part  of  the 
original  class  at  Fort  Knox.  They  pre- 
ferred taking  six  months'  training  at 
their  convenience  rather  than  waiting 
for  the  draft  w  hich  would  result  in  an 
interruption  of  their  schooling  or  work. 

Still  others  admitted  that  signing  up 
for  six  months  was  a  good  way  to  find 
out  if  they  liked  the  service  well  enough 
to  enlist  for  a  longer  period.  Law  rence 
Derhein  and  James  Cox,  who  live  across 


the  street  from  one  another  in  Billings, 
Mont.,  agreed  that  "if  we  like  it  w  e'll 
try  it  for  a  longer  time  by  enlisting  in 
the  Regular  Army." 

After  eight  weeks'  training  both  ad- 
mitted that  the  Army  was  still  all  right. 

As  a  sample  of  army  life,  the  six- 
month  program  was  an  excellent  one. 
The  training  for  RFA  men  is  identical 
with  that  given  draftees  or  enlistees. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  uniforms  or 
equipment.  The  only  change  that  the 
Army  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  train- 
ees is  recognition  of  their  youth. 

According  to  Col.  Jeff  Hollis,  C.  O. 
of  the  2nd  Armored  Training  Regi- 
ment, "The  trainees  will  get  all  the 
pressure  of  any  man  undergoing  Army 
training,  but  they  will  get  it  as  they 
are  ready  for  it." 

One  way  in  which  the  trainees  were 
being  prepared  for  the  tough  six  months 
training  was  constant  supervision.  The 
officers  and  noncoms  who  make  up  the 
instructor  personnel  are  largely  combat- 
hardened  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

Watching  the  instructors  impart  their 
battle-won  knowledge  to  the  trainees 
quickly  dispels  the  idea  that  RFA  train- 
ing is  anything  less  than  training  for 
combat.  The  Army's  program  aims  to 
produce  a  trained  soldier  in  the  six 
months  he  is  on  active  duty,  and  no 
time  is  wasted  on  boondoggling  projects 
or  unnecessary  extras.  Recognizing  that 
they  are  dealing  with  growing  young- 
sters, the  instructors  pay  constant  at- 
tention to  seeing  that  the  trainees  get 
proper  rest,  food,  and  exercise.  As  the 
trainees  fill  out  with  army  food  and 
become  more  accustomed  to  army  life, 
the  pace  of  training  increases. 

Every  man  gets  eight  weeks  of  basic 
combat  training,  which  in  the  words 
of  the  army  directive  are  to  make  him 
fit  "to  participate  as  a  member  of  the 
infantry  rifle  platoon." 

Each  trainee  comes  to  the  basic 
school  from  a  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serve unit.  His  assignment  in  that  unit 
determines  where  he  will  get  his  future 
training.  If,  for  example,  he  has  come 
from  a  Guard  or  Reserve  tank  unit,  he 
will  take  his  Advanced  Individual 
Branch  training  at  Fort  Knox.  If  he  is 
to  be  trained  in  another  specialty,  he  is 
sent  on  to  the  proper  post.  If  it  is  to 
be  armor,  individual  training  takes  an- 
other ten  weeks;  infantry  advanced 
takes  eight  weeks. 

Basic  unit  training,  the  final  four 
weeks,  completes  the  program  except 
for  the  time  allowed  for  processing  and 
furlough.  Unit  training  is  designed  to 
familiarize  the  soldier  w  ith  the  opera- 
tions of  small  units  up  through  com- 
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pany  size  and  thus  send  him  back  to  his 
home  unit  qualified  to  become  an  active 
member. 

During  their  six  months'  training 
men  who  came  in  from  Reserve  units 
are  paid  $50  per  month.  Equipment  and 
medical  and  dental  care  are  the  same 
as  provided  for  all  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  Army.  National  Guardsmen  who 
are  sent  for  six  months'  training  are 
paid  $78  per  month.  (Legislation  is 
pending  to  equalize  this  pay  difference.) 
This  discrepancy  in  pay  has  probably 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  nearly  SO 
per  cent  of  those  undergoing  the  RFA 
training  are  Guardsmen. 

The  Act  w  as  not  intended  primarily 
to  bolster  National  Guard  Forces.  The 
Guard  however,  has  benefited  from  the 
legislation  and  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  law  .  It  encourages  its  young  en- 
listees to  sign  up  for  the  six  months'  ac- 
tive duty  training. 

Last  year  Guard  strength  increased 
51,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1956,  another  75,000  men  are  expected 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  National  Guards- 
men. The  increase  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  active  defensive  missions 
assigned  to  Guard  units. 

National  Guard  anti-aircraft  batteries 
and  Air  National  Guard  squadrons  riv- 
ing jet  fighters  join  with  Regular  Army 
and  Air  Force  units  to  protect  Ameri- 
can cities  from  air  attacks.  The  Guard, 
therefore,  has  looked  to  RFA  training 
as  one  means  of  getting  its  recruits 
trained  quickly  and  properly  for  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them. 

The  Reserve  Forces  Act  falls  short 
of  the  longtime  Legion  hope  of  Uni- 
versal Military  Training,  and  at  the 
37th  National  Convention,  Resolution 
128  called  for  further  legislative  action 
to  improve  the  Act.  In  the  meantime 
the  Legion  is  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  present  law 
a  success. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  experts  in 
both  the  Army  and  Legion,  however, 
that  it  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
both  organizations  to  get  the  job  done. 
There  has  been  continual  sniping  at  the 
Army's  efforts  to  get  the  program  un- 
derway and  this  sniping  has  been  effec- 
tive enough  to  bring  on  a  Congressional 
investigation. 

On  January  24  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
after  looking  into  complaints,  said  that 
although  the  program  was  off  to  a  slow 
start  it  was  gaining  ground. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber  M. 
Brucker,  a  Past  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  in 
Michigan,  laid  it  on  the  line  when 
speaking  last  November  before  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  at  their 
meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  Army  was 
going  to  make  the  program  a  success 


when  he  said,  "1  assure  you  that  every- 
body in  the  Army— from  the  Secretary 
right  dow  n  the  line— is  going  all  out  to 
make  it  work.  I  know  how  deeply  in- 
terested the  American  Legion  is  in  its 
success.  No  group  can  do  more  to  help. 
Your  strong  and  enthusiastic  support 
is  tremendously  heartening  to  all  of  us." 

Commenting  on  the  Army's  program, 
Granville  S.  Ridley,  Chairman  of  the 
Legion's  National  Security  Training 
Committee,  voiced  the  Legion's  en- 
dorsement of  the  program. 

"The  Legion,"  he  said,  "still  believes 
that  this  training  should  be  compulsory 
and  universal  instead  of  being  voluntary 
and  limited  as  in  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  of  1955,  still  the  Legion  supported 
this  measure  and  believes  that  it  should 
be  given  a  fair  trial  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  before  any  effort  is  made 
to  change  it." 

As  spring  drew  near  it  was  obvious 
that  the  program  was  beginning  to 
function.  Feltham  S.  James,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  National  Security 
Training  Committee,  studying  the  ac- 
tivities in  the  Third  Army  area  re- 
ported that  the  "Army  is  picking  up  in 
its  activities  in  recruiting.  Much  time 
and  study  are  being  given  to  it  by  the 
Military  Districts. 

"Response  to  the  program  has  been 
slow.  I  believe  this  is  because  the  parents 
are  not  being  made  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

"The  Army  is  stepping  up  its  activi- 
ties and  getting  information  out  about 
the  Reserve  Forces  Act.  This  thing  must 
go  over  as  it  is  and  the  act  must  be 
strengthened." 

The  biggest  test  of  the  ability  of  The 
American  Legion  and  the  Army  to 
"sell"  RFA  training  will  come  in  early 
summer.  High  school  graduates  are  the 
most  likely  source  of  potential  recruits. 
Since  these  young  men  will,  in  large 
part,  rely  on  the  advice  of  their  parents 
or  older  brothers  who  have  been  in 
service,  Legion  and  Army  efforts  are 
being  directed  to  reaching  those  parents 
and  older  brothers. 

Under  the  overall  direction  of  the 
Legion's  National  Security  Training 
Committee,  every  level  of  Legion  or- 
ganization will  be  utilized  to  explain 
the  program  to  the  American  public. 

But  it  is  at  the  Post  level  that  the  real 
contact  will  be  made.  The  Legion, 
working  closely  with  local  Reserve  unit 
commanders  and  recruiters,  will  explain 
the  advantages  of  RFA  training  to  civic, 
fraternal,  and  social  organizations  as 
well  as  to  the  eligible  students. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker  in 
asking  for  Legion  support  says  that 
thousands  of  patriotic  young  men,  "will 
be  eager  to  come  into  the  Reserve  under 
this  plan  when  they  understand  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  our  task  to  get  the  word 
to  them."  mi  end 
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run  and  they  reached  Bordeaux  safely. 
However,  since  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  after  the  war,  letters  could  not 
have  reached  me.  My  address  at  the 
time  was  Marienburg  (Westpr.)  Me- 
melerweg  14.  During  the  flight  of  my 
relatives  from  the  east  and  my  flight 
from  imprisonment  the  addresses  of 
the  American  soldiers  disappeared.  If 
you  now  could  help  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  these  people  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  enclose  a  photo 
of  myself  together  with  my  sister. 

Heinz  Gisdepski 
Quickborn, 
Holstein,  Germany 

VICTIM 

Sir:  I  was  amazed  to  read  "How  to 
Make  a  Billion"  in  your  February 
issue.  There  should  be  some  protec- 
tion against  the  practices  of  these  ruth- 
less highbinders,  who  really  have  no 
nationality,  but  who  are  just  interested 
in  the  accumulation  of  money  and 
power,  regardless  of  whom  they  de- 
stroy. When  things  get  tough  they 
just  go  to  another  country  and  start 
all  over  again.  The  company  in  which 
I  am  employed  is  at  present  trying  to 
defend  itself  against  a  draft  dodger 
who  made  millions  in  illegal  practices 
during  the  war.  By  court  decision  he 
may  be  awarded  more.  Ironically,  he 
is  using  the  country  for  which  he  re- 
fused to  fight  to  do  this,  using  every 
trick  described  in  Leslie  Gould's  arti- 
cle. This  cunning  manipulator  has  a 
good  chance  of  coming  out  on  top, 
because,  legally,  he  did  nothing  illegal. 
Name  Withheld 
Name  of  city  withheld 

REACTION  TO  JACKMAN 

Sir:  Irresponsible  utterances  are  sel- 
dom worthy  of  reply.  However,  the 
tirades  of  one  William  M.  Jackman  in 
the  February  issue  are  representative 
of  a  person  who  should  be  pitied  and 
not  laughed  at.  The  author  is  alleged 
to  have  written  "In  the  past  I  have  be- 
longed to  the  Boy  Scouts,  Methodist 
Church,  and  Alasonic  Temple."  I  had 
not  known  of  one  belonging  to  a  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  which  after  all  is  a 
building  and  not  an  organization.  Per- 
haps the  redeeming  factor  for  the  fine 
organizations  mentioned  is  that  he 
writes  "In  the  past. . .  ." 

Otto  W.  Dodge 
Irvmgton,  N.  }. 

Sir:  Whenever  you  get  a  letter  like 
the  one  labeled  "Fan  Letter,"  in  your 
February  issue,  you  can  rest  assured 
you  are  doing  good  work.  I  trust  you 
don't  let  such  eggheads  disturb  you. 


True  Legionnaires  and  millions  of  real 
American  patriots  love  you.  Let  noth- 
ing deter  you  from  your  position.  If 
took  4000  years  of  sacrifice,  blood  and 
untold  suffering  to  get  the  liberties 
enjoyed  for  the  first  time  on  this  con- 
tinent. These  freedoms  are  priceless. 
The  best  high  school  coach  we  ever 
had  here  (Capt.  Harry  Pine-W Wl ) 
used  to  admonish  his  boys  "Fight  'em 
all  the  way."  I  sincerely  mist  you  will 
keep  it  in  the  back  of  your  head  in 
"carrying  on." 

David  McK.  Ferguson 

Ohio  Senate 
Columbus 

Sir:  I  was  neglecting  to  pay  my  1956 
dues  when  I  read  "Fan  Letter  '  in 
Sound  Off  of  the  February  issue,  so  I 
rushed  to  my  checkbook. 

Name  Withheld 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  DEGREES 

Sir:  The  Defense  Department  seems 
to  be  belatedly  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  the  military  services  carry  little 
prestige  with  American  youth  or  their 
parents.  The  answer  to  their  problem 
is  very,  very  simple.  National  defense 
is  or  should  be  the  concern  of  all  the 
American  people.  But  it  is  evident  that 
national  defense  means  one  thing  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  another 
tiling  to  the  man  in  the  street.  While 
most  people  seem  to  know  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  "Defense  Depart- 
ment" it  doesn't  seem  very  clear  to 
them  just  who  they  are  trying  to  "de- 
fend." From  the  Defense  Department's 
point  of  view  there  must  be  "degrees" 
of  communism.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Defense  Department  sub- 
mits a  bill  for  billions  of  dollars  for 
defense  to  the  Congress,  the  enemy  is 
communism,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  degrees. 

Thomas  G.  Crowe 

New  York  City 

STRAIGHTENS  RECORD 

Sir:  Let  us  keep  the  record  straight 
as  to  eligibility  for  membership  dates. 
The  writer  knows  the  dates  and  knows 
what  you  mean,  but  you  have  short- 
ened each  period  of  eligibility  just 
one  day.  Either  state  from  April  6, 
through  November  11,  1918,  using  the 
word  "through"  instead  of  "to"  or  else 
use  the  language  of  the  public  law 
in  which  your  dates  are  mentioned 
as  follows:  during  the  period  between 
April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918, 
or  during  the  period  betw  een  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945, 
all  dates  inclusive.  The  above  from 
Public  Law  495-79th  Congress  2nd  ses- 
sion pertaining  to  an  act  amending 
our  original  articles  incorporating  The 
American  Legion. 

Elmer  Wohlers 

Rock  Rapids,  Iowa 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  tlie  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withlield  if  re- 
(piested.  Keep  your  letters  sliort.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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POST  EXCHANGE 


 WANTED  TO  BUY  

$3,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes  1894-S,  1895-0~ 
1916  D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S,  1901-S,  1913  S,  1923-S,  we  pay 
$5.00  to  $1,500.00.  Certain  dates— Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  Cents,  $200.00.  2c 
Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces,  $60.00.  Halfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield 
Nickels,  $100.00.  Old  Dimes,  $300.00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter, 
$50.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00  $500.00.  Wanted— Half 
Dollars,  Dollars,  Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.  Know  their  true 
value.  Our  large  Illustrated  Guarantee  buying  Selling  Catalogue, 
giving  complete  allcom  information— send  $1.00.  Purchase  cata- 
logue before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  money  refundable. 
Worthycoin    Corporation,     Leaders    Numismatic  Quotations, 

(K-161-C),  boston  8,  Massachusetts.  

QUICKSILVER,  STERLING,  scrap  precious  metals.  Immediate 

payment.  Write,  Mercury  Refiners,  Norwood,  Mass.  

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

HOTELS  CALL  FOR  TRAINED  MEN  &  WOMEN.  Record-breaking 
travel  means  nation-wide  opportunities  and  a  sound,  substantial 
future  for  trained  men  and  women  in  hotels,  motels,  clubs. 
Fascinating  field;  fine  living;  quick  advancement.  Qualify  at 
home  or  through  resident  classes  in  Washington.  Previous 
experience  proved  unnecessary.  Placement  Service  FREE.  Write 
for  FREE  book.  Course  Approved  for  Veteran  Training.  40th  Year. 
Lewis  Hotel  Training  School,  Room  bD-9912,  Washington  7,  D.C. 
Earn  up  to  $2000.00  monthly  with  spare  or  full  time  route  of 
automatic  3  in  1  Hot  Drink  Merchandisers  using  Maxwell  House 
Coffee,  bakers  Chocolate,  Tenderleaf  Tea,  in  your  community. 
We  train  you.  $1190.00  starts  you.  Write  Superior,  4555  E J 

East  Warren,  Denver,  Colorado.  

$5,199.99  WAS  PAID  to  John  betts,  in  a  few  weeks.  GROW 
MUSHROOMS.  Cellar-shed.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$3.50  lb.  FREE  book.  MUSHROOMS,  Dept.  204-2954  Admiral  Way, 

Seattle.  Washington.  

 HEIP  WANTED— AGENTS  

Advertising  book  Matches— Easy  to  sell— full  or  part  time.  Cash 
commission.  UNION  LAbEL,  all  styles,  sizes.  Powerhouse  selling 
kit  FREE.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-456, 7530  Greenwood,  Chicago  19. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Selling  Advertising  book  Matches.  Free 
sample  kit  furnishe d .  MATCHCORP.,  Dept.  EX-U,  Chicago  32,  III. 

PERSONAL-MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 
bORROW  $50  to  $500.  Employed  men  and  women  over  25,  eligible. 
Confidential  —  no  co-signers  —  no  inquiries  of  employers  or 
friends.  Repay  in  monthly  payments  to  fit  your  income.  Super- 
vised by  State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free  in  plain 
envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City  National 

Bide.,  Dept.  AC-4,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  

INVENTORS— If  you  believe  you  have  an  invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  it.  Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  booklet 
"How  To  Protect  Your  Invention"  and  "Invention  Record"  form. 
No  obligation.  McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON,  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys,  146-C  Vict  or  building,  Washm  g  ton  1,  D .  C 
LATEST  METHODS  treating  Piles,  Fistula,  Colon  Stomach  dis- 
orders. Write  for  Free  book.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospital, 

E447  Elms  blvd..  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  

PSORIASIS  SUFFERERS:  Write  for  FREE  important  information 

today.  Pixacol  Co.,  Box  3583-GC,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio.  

"PAPERS  SCATTERED?  Free  folder!  VETERAN'S  RECORDS  HOLDER, 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  

 STAMPS  

CANADA-NEWFOUNDLAND  collection  including  early  issues, 
commemoratives,  pictorials  and  high  values.  Plus  set  of  fas- 
cinating triangle  stamps.  Plus  set  of  unused  British  Colonies. 
Plus  large  stamp  book.  All  four  offers  free.  Send  10c  to  cover 
postage.  Empire  Stamp  Corp.,  Dept.  AL,  Toronto,  Canada. 

 MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  

ACCORDIONS— Direct  from  importer— save  50%  and  more!  Free 
trial.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Trades  accepted.  Free  Catalog.  Write 
Accordion  Manufacturers,  Dept.  46GC,  2003  Chicago,  Chicago 
22,  Illinois.  

THE  SURE  SIGN 
OF  SHOPPING  SERVICE 


Trade  with  complete  confidence 
in  a  shop  where  you  see  this  em- 
blem displayed.  You  know  it  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  fellow 
Legionnaire  who  is  registered 
with  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
MAGAZINE  RETAIL  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL.  It's  your  sure 
sign  of  honest  and  friendly  service. 
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Antidote 

If  you're  hit  by  a  car 

And  knocked  into  slumber, 
The  best  tiring  to  take 

Is  the  license  number. 

—  Carl  Ellstam 


Odd  Ailment 

When  it  comes  to  picking  up  a  check, 
some  fellows  have  an  impediment  in  their 
reach. 

—  Anna  Herbert 


''He's  a  fanatic  about  strong  coffee!" 

Headwaiters 

Headwaiters,  men  of  awesome  grate, 
Can  really  put  you  in  your  place. 
They  indicate,  with  wave  of  hand, 
Both  where  you  sit  and  how  you  stand. 

—  Richard  Armour 

Target 

A  lot  of  girls  hope  to  land  a  rich  hus- 
band —  and  live  off  the  fat  of  the  landed. 

—  D.  O.  Flynn 


Parting 
Shots 


The  old  man  looked  at  his  son  for  a  long 
moment,  pushed  His  whiskers  back,  and  then 
said:  "Well,  it  could  have  been  worse.  He 
could  have  fallen  on  one  of  the  dogs." 

—  Dan  Bennett 

Cold  Comfort 

Young  Father  Hubbard  went  to  the  cup- 
board 

To  satisfy  hunger's  throes, 
But  there  wasn't  a  bite  or  morsel  in  sight 
That  wasn't  completely  froze. 

—  Berton  Braley 

Escapist 

The  little  red-faced  man  ran  down  the 
street  as  fast  as  he  could  travel,  while  be- 
hind him  ran  the  bartender  of  the  local 
tavern  in  hot  pursuit.  A  policeman  stood 
on  the  corner  regarding  the  scene  with 
amusement. 

"Hey!"  yelled  the  bartender  in  an  angry 


voice  as  he  neared  the  officer.  "Why  don't 
you  help  me  catch  him?" 

The  policeman  looked  surprised. 

"He  told  me  you  were  racing  him  for 
the  price  of  a  drink!  he  exclaimed. 

"So  I  am,"  shouted  the  bartender.  "He 
didn't  pay  for  it!"  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Why  Bother? 

Nowadays  a  penny  saved  wouldn't  have 
bought  anything  anyway. 

—  Hartman  Chase 

Progress  Halted 

"Mama,"  called  out  the  little  boy  left  in 
charge  of  his  small  brother,  "say  something 
to  Herbie." 

"Why?  What's  the  matter  with  Herbie?" 
the  mother  wanted  to  know. 

"He's  sitting  on  the  flypaper,"  came  the 
response,  "and  there's  a  lot  of  flies  waiting 
to  get  on."  —  Harold  Helfer 

One  Arm  Alarm 

In  spring  the  cautious  driver  learns 
To  watch  the  young  man's  fancy  turns. 

-  W.  G.  Hite 

Voiee  of  Experience 

When  a  wife  is  "outspoken" 

I'm  sorry  to  state 
That  the  one  who  outspeaks  her 

Is  seldom  her  mate. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

The  Value  of  Money 

The  man  who  has  money  enough  to  burn 
never  has  any  trouble  finding  a  flame. 

—  Al  M.  Schacter 

The  Itore 

He  talks  and  he  talks 
Never  losing  his  breath, 

His  way  to  kill  time 
Is  to  talk  it  to  death. 

—  Francis  Gerard 


Savings  Blank 

To  leisure  aspiring? 

Put  something  by. 
You  can't  be  retiring 

If  you're  shy! 

—  Anita  Raskin 

The  Sound  That  Chills 

Alarm  Clock:  That  which  scares  the  day- 
lights into  you. 

—  Stephen  Napierala 

Look  at  the  Bright  Side 

A  boy  living  in  the  mountain  country 
in  the  South  went  on  a  possum  hunt  one 
night  and  after  the  dogs  had  treed  an  ani- 
mal, the  boy  climbed  up  to  get  it.  But  the 
limb  gave  w  ay  and  the  youngster  tumbled 
to  the  ground  and  suffered  a  broken  back. 
Friends  carried  him  home  and  as  they  en- 
tered his  house,  they  stood  silent,  afraid 
of  what  the  boy's  father  would  say. 
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BUREAU  OF 

INTERNAL  REVENUE 


'Those  are  my  sentiments,  too, 


For  fun  a  float, "Go  First  Class 
with  MILLER  HIGH  LI 

Ashore  or  afloat,  make  Miller  High  Life  a 
part  of  your  pleasure  picture!  Yes,  when  it  comes 
to  your  own  personal  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
.  . .  treat  yourself  to  beer  at  its  delicious  best 
and  "go  first  class"  with  Miller  High  Life  .  .  . 
the  Champagne  of  Bottle  Beer! 


BREWED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  THE 
MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
ONLY  .  .  .  AND  ONLY  IN 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


©Miller  Brewing  Company 
M 1 1 wa ukee,  Wisconsin 


The  National  Champion  of  Quality 


IT'S  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACT:  PLEASURE  HELPS  YOUR  DISPOSITION 


Ah/t  ipur  disposition  fodau  'i 

EVER  YIP  LIKE  A  TERRIER  when  things  go  wrong? 
That's  only  natural.  But  —  it's  a  psychological 
fact  that  pleasure  helps  your  disposition! 
That's  why  everyday  pleasures  —  like  smoking 
for  instance  —  mean  so  much.  So  if  you're 

a  smoker,  it's  important  to  smoke  the 
most  pleasure- giving  cigarette  —  Camel. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  RUGGED  ROCK  HUDSON  STARRING  IN  U-l  S    NEVER  SAY  GOODBYE' 


S  1 

\ 

X 


ROCK  HUDSON  AGREES  with  Camel  smokers 
everywhere:  there  is  more  pure  pleasure  in 
Camels!  More  flavor,  genuine  mildness!  Good 
reasons  why  today  more  people  smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette. 

Remember  this:  pleasure  helps  your  disposition. 
And  for  more  pure  pleasure  —  have  a  Camel! 


